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FOREWORD 


Environment  issues  are  widely  recognized  as  potential 
causes  for  instability  and  conflict.  Recognizing  these  dan¬ 
gers,  NATO's  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  (CCMS)  directed  a  Pilot  Study,  "Environment  and 
Security  in  an  International  Context,”  to  analyze  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  environmental  change  and  security  in  an 
international,  regional,  and  global  level.  The  main  goal  of 
the  study  i  s  to  el  aborate  con  cl  usi  ons  and  recommendati  ons 
to  enhance  environ  mental  aspects  in  security  deliberations, 
and  to  include  security  considerations  in  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  environmental  policies  and  instruments.  The 
Third  Pilot  Study  Group  meeting  took  pi  ace  from  May  19th 
through  May  22nd,  1997  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  Leader¬ 
ship  (CSL),  U.S.  Army  War  College  in  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  The  meeting  was  co-hosted  by  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Security  of  Pacific  Northwest  National 
Laboratory.  A  group  of  environmental  and  policy  experts 
from  NATO  and  Eastern  Europe  met  to  discuss  and  to  craft 
multi-disciplinary  and  multi-lateral  approaches  to  the 
problem. 

Using  the  advanced  technological  capabilities  of  the 
Army  War  College's  Collins  Hall,  the  participants  devel¬ 
oped,  discussed,  and  commented  on  a  broad  range  issues.  A 
summary  of  their  activities  is  compiled  in  this  report. 

The  Center  for  Strategic  Leadership  and  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Security  of  Pacific  Northwest  National 
Laboratory  are  pleased  to  have  co-hosted  this  conference  on 
the  Environment  and  Security  in  an  International  Context 
in  collaboration  with  the  NATO  Committee  on  the 
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Challenges  of  Modern  Society.  We  hope  that  the  ideas  and 
concepts  presented  herein  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 


RADM  THOMAS  R.  FOX, 
USN  (RET.) 

Associate  Laboratory  Director 
Pacific  Northwest  National 
Laboratory 


DOUGLAS  R.  CAMPBELL 
Professor 

Dir,  Center  for  Strategic 
Leadership 

U.S.  Army  War  College 
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PREFACE 


In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  policy  makers  are  delving 
more  deeply  i  nto  the  causes  and  consequences  of  i  nstabi  I  ity 
and  conflict.  As  wegrapple  with  these  complexities,  weare 
becomi  ng  i  ncreasi  ngly  aware  of  the  key  rol  e  envi  ron mental 
degradation  and  scarcity  play  in  this  multivariate  equa¬ 
tion.  The  1996  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy  recognized 
that  "a  number  of  transnational  problems  which  once 
seemed  quite  distant,  like  environmental  degradation, 
natural  resource  depletion,  rapid  population  growth  and 
refugee  flows,  now  pose  threats  to  our  prosperity  and  have 
security  implications  for  both  present  and  long-term 
American  policy."  Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Christo¬ 
pher,  in  a  major  speech  at  Stanford  University  in  April 
1996,  stressed  that  "addressing  natural  resource  issues  is 
frequently  critical  to  achieving  political  and  economic  sta¬ 
bility,  and  to  pursuing  U.S.  strategic  goals  around  the 
world."  Indeed,  during  his  tenure  Secretary  Christopher 
embarked  on  an  effort  to  more  fully  engage  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  the  environmental  aspects  of  foreign  policy; 
Secretary  Albright  has  si  nee  demonstrated  insightful  lead¬ 
ership  in  advancing  environmental  diplomacy  on  many 
fronts.  And,asiswell  known,  Vice  President  Gore  has  been 
a  tireless  champion  of  the  environment.  His  recent  work  on 
the  cooperative  effort  he  chairs  with  the  Russian  Prime 
Minister,  known  as  the  Gore-Chernomyrdin  Commission, 
has  been  based  in  part  on  his  recognition  that  underlying 
environmental  problems  are  linked  directly  to  the  future 
stability  and  security  of  Russia. 

We  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  recognize  envi¬ 
ronmental  security  as  a  critical  component  of  national 


security.  Our  International  Environmental  Security  pro¬ 
gram  has  as  one  of  its  major  missions  to  pursue  knowledge 
and  foster  better  understanding  of  environmental,  safety, 
or  health  conditions  which  could  lead  to  instabilities  among 
peoples  or  countries.  To  carry  out  this  mission,  we  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  understanding  of  how  environmental 
factors,  in  certain  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
contexts,  can  instigateor  exacerbate  instability  or  conflict. 
The  Defense  Department's  role  is  to  use  our  capabilities  to 
detect,  forecast,  and  prevent,  where  possible,  untenable  se¬ 
curity  situations  induced  by  environmental  factors. 
International  Environmental  Security  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry's 
visionary  concept  of  "Preventive  Defense,”  which  seeks  to 
use  our  defense  resources  to  prevent  the  causes  of  conflict 
and  create  the  conditions  for  peace. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  serve  as  co-chair  of  the  NATO 
CCMS  Pilot  Study  Environment  and  Security  in  an  Inter¬ 
national  Context,  the  subject  of  this  report.  The  focus  of  the 
Pilot  Study  is  to  examinethe  relationship  between  the  envi- 
ronment  and  security  in  a  broad  international  context.  The 
Pilot  Study  aims  to  develop  a  predictive  framework  and 
methodology  for  examining  cases  of  tension,  grievance  and 
conflict  where  environmental  factors  play  a  key  role.  The 
Pilot  Study  will  also  produce  a  general  set  of  policy  recom¬ 
mendations  for  predicting,  preventing,  and/or  mitigating 
environmentally-induced  tension  and  conflict.  A  specific 
set  of  policy  recommendations  will  be  developed  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Council. 

Representatives  from  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Council  (NACC),  and  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP) 
member  countries  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pilot 
Study  in  Waldbrol,  Germany  in  April  1996,  where  the 


overall  methodology  and  terms  of  reference  for  the  Pilot 
Study  were  drafted.  The  Pilot  Study's  three  subgroups 
were  established  at  the  next  meeting  in  Ankara,  Turkey  in 
November,  1996.  The  subgroups  are  as  follows:  Subgroup 
#1  --  Definition  and  Modeling;  Subgroup  #2  --  Definition 
and  Development  of  Databases  and  Decision  Support  Sys¬ 
tems;  Subgroup  #. 3--  Policy  Responses.  The  US  Army  War 
College  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  USA  hosted 
thethird  plenary  meeting  in  May  1997,  which  isthesubject 
of  this  report.  At  the  Carlisle  meeting  the  members  re¬ 
viewed  the  progress  of  the  subgroups,  approved  a  structure 
for  the  final  report  and  established  a  schedule  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  meetings  related  to  the  Pilot  Study.  This 
meeting  also  featured  an  envi  ronment  and  security  gaming 
exercise  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  explore  the  link¬ 
ages  between  environmental  security  concerns  and  NATO 
policy  responses.  Thenext  plenary  meeting  is  scheduled  to 
beheld  in  Vienna,  Austria  in  March,  1998,  with  thefinal  re¬ 
port  due  in  early  1999. 

The  Pilot  Study  will  advance  both  the  state-of-the-art 
and  the  state-of-the  practice  on  international  environ¬ 
mental  security  concerns.  I  look  forward  tocontinuing  our 
work  with  leading  practitioners  and  scholars  from  the 
NATO,  NACC,  and  PfP  member  countries. 


GARY  D.  VEST 
Principal  Assistant 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (E  nvi  ron  mental 
Security) 
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Society 
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Commission  on  Sustainable  Development 
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European  Union 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  U.S.  Army  War  College  Center  for  Strategic  Lead¬ 
ership  and  the  Center  for  Environmental  Security  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory  cohosted  the  NATO 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society  (CCMS) 
Pilot  Study  "E nvironment  and  Security  in  an  I  nternational 
Context"  Conference  and  Meeting  from  May  19th  through 
May  22nd,  1997  at  the  United  States  Army  War  College, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  Participating  countries 
were  Austria,  Belarus,  Canada,  Czech  Republic,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Kyrgyz  Republic,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Moldova,  Poland,  Romania,  Slovak  Republic, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  A 
list  of  attendees  is  included  in  Appendix  A.  This  was  the 
Third  Meeting  of  the  "Environment  and  Security  in  an  In¬ 
ternational  Context”  Pilot  Study,  and  it  built  upon  earlier 
meetings  in  Waldbroel,  Germany  in  April  1996  and  An¬ 
kara,  Turkey  in  November  1996.  The  meeting  was 
co-chaired  by  Mr.  Gary  D.  Vest,  Principal  Assistant  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Environmental  Security), 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  and  Mr.  Kurt  M.  Li- 
etzmann,  Federal  Ministry  of  Environment,  Nature 
Conservation  and  Nuclear  Safety  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

Objective. 

The  objective  of  the  Third  Meeting  was  to  discuss  the 
overall  work  program  of  the  Pilot  Study  as  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  three  subgroups.  The  main  discussions 
concentrated  on  (1)  contextual  issues  (to  which  degree 
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environmental  problems  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of  se¬ 
rious  conflicts),  (2)  issues  of  indicator  development,  and  (3) 
pol  i  cy  opti  ons  to  be  fu rther  di  scussed  i  n  the  areas  of  forei  gn 
and  security  policy  as  well  as  environmental  and  develop¬ 
ment  policy.  Appendix  B  contains  the  Terms  of  Reference 
for  theCCMS  Pilot  Study  "Environment  and  Security  in  an 
International  Context."  To  accomplish  its  objective,  the 
Conference  included  a  series  of  Subgroup  Meetings,  a  Ple¬ 
nary  Business  Meeting,  two  Panel  Sessions,  an 
environmental  security  game  (the  results  of  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  separately)  and  a  final  Plenary  Session.  The  meeting 
Agenda  is  included  as  Appendix  C. 

The  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  (CCMS). 

The  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society 
(CCMS)  was  established  in  1969  in  order  to  give  the  Alli¬ 
ance  a  new  "social  dimension.”  Its  aim  was  to  attack 
practical  problems  already  under  study  at  the  national 
level  and,  by  combining  the  expertise  and  technology  avail¬ 
able  in  member  countries,  arrive  fairly  rapidly  at  valid 
conclusions  and  to  make  recommendations  for  action  to 
benefit  all.  On  10th  March  1992,  the  Workplan  for  Dia¬ 
logue,  Partnership  and  Cooperation  issued  at  the  meeting 
oftheNorth  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC)  included 
enhancement  of  participation  of  Cooperation  Partners'  ex¬ 
perts  in  CCMS  activities.  The  first  plenary  meeting  of 
NATO/CCMS  with  NACC  countries  was  held  on  23rd  Feb¬ 
ruary  1993  in  Brussels.  It  was  agreed  that  Cooperation 
Partners  could  propose  new  pilot  studies  provided  there  is 
an  Alliance  country  as  co-pilot  and  at  least  two  other  Alli¬ 
ance  countries  as  parti ci  pants. 
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The  Committee  meets  twice  a  year  in  plenary  session 
and  annually  with  NACC  countries.  The  Committee  does 
not  itself  engage  in  any  research  activities;  its  work  is  car¬ 
ried  out  on  a  decentralized  basis,  through  its  pilot  studies. 
Subjects  for  pilot  studies  cover  a  large  spectrum  dealing 
with  many  aspects  of  environmental  protection  and  the 
quality  of  life,  including  defense- related  environmental 
problems.  So  far  51  pilot  studies  have  been  completed  and 
twenty  are  underway.  Each  pilot  country,  working  with 
other  interested  NATO  and  NACC  member  countries  (and 
possibly  with  other  countries),  is  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing,  conducting,  and  disseminating  the  results  of  a  pilot 
study.  TheCCMS  pilot  studies  arefunded  by  nations.  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  progress  of  studies  are  submitted  to  the 
Committee  by  pilot  nations  at  regular  intervals.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  study  (which  normally  takes  three  to  four  years) 
a  summary  report  is  forwarded  tothe  North  Atlantic  Coun¬ 
cil  whilst  a  lengthier,  technical  report  is  published  by  the 
pilot  group  and  made  avail  able  on  a  worldwide  basis  to  any¬ 
one  expressing  interest. 

The  "Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 
Context"  Pilot  Study. 

Thepurposeof  this  pilot  study  is  to  analyzethe  relation¬ 
ship  between  environmental  change  and  security  in  an 
international,  regional,  and  global  level.  The  main  goal  of 
the  pilot  study  should  be  to  elaborate  conclusions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  enhance  environmental  aspects  in 
security  deliberations,  and  to  include  security  considera¬ 
tions  in  national  and  international  environmental  policies 
and  instruments.  These  conclusions  and  recommendations 
will  be  designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  senior-level  decision¬ 
making.  The  pi  lot  study  will  develop  methodologies  and  ap¬ 
proaches  for  analysis  and  prioritization  of 
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environmentally-induced  security  risks.  It  should  also 
elaborate  new  priorities  in  national  and  international 
policy-making  including  institutional  arrangements.  The 
pi  I  ot  study  shou  I  d  be  conducted  with  a  vi  ew  to  desi  gni  ng  ap- 
propriate  preventive  measures  and  strategies.  Another 
goal  is  to  enhance  the  capacity  to  analyze  the  evolving  in¬ 
teraction  between  environment  and  security.  Sustainable 
development  and  a  precautionary  approach  should  be 
stressed  as  guiding  principles  for  measures  in  the  field  of 
environment  and  security.  The  implications  of  the  Pilot 
Study  recommendations  on  environmental  security  are 
particularly  important  given  thenew  NATO  StrategicCon- 
cept.  This  strategic  concept  recognizes  changes  in  the 
security  environment  and  the  emergence  of  threats  from 
non-traditional  sources,  and  treats  economic  and  environ¬ 
mental  elements,  as  well  as  defense,  as  security 
components. 
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CHAPTER  II 

SUBGROUP  WORKING  SESSIONS 


The  Conference  began  with  a  series  of  Subgroup  Work¬ 
ing  Sessions  to  discuss  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  Study  methodology 
developed  at  the J  anuary  21-22, 1997  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC.  See  Appendix  D.  Mr.  Larry  B I  otzer  of  the  Center 
for  Strategic  Leadership,  U.S.  Army  War  Col  lege  welcomed 
the  attendees  and  provided  an  overview  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  logistical  support  for  the  Conference,  a  description 
of  the  capabilities  of  theCollins  Hall  gaming  facility,  and  a 
short  history  of  the  Army  War  College.  Mr.  Gary  Vest,  U.S. 
co-chair  of  the  Pilot  Study  and  Subgroup  One  then  wel¬ 
comed  the  group.  He  noted  that  both  the  recent  Committee 
on  theChallenges  of  Modern  Society  (CC  MS)  Plenary  Meet¬ 
ing  and  the  recent  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council 
Plenary  Meeting  had  expressed  interest  in  this  meeting  of 
the  Pilot  Study  on  "Environment  and  Security  in  an  I  nter- 
national  Context."  He  believed  that  the  potential  use  for 
thestudy  was  significant  in  both  fora.  Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann, 
German  co-chair  of  the  Pilot  Study  and  Subgroup  One  also 
welcomed  the  group.  Hesupported  Mr.  Vest's  comments  on 
the  importance  of  the  Pilot  Study.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
thrust  of  the  Pilot  Study  goes  beyond  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  analysis  to  have  significant  impacts  on  security  policy. 
He  noted  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  change  the  schedule 
in  order  to  come  to  sol  i  d  rather  than  quick  conclusions.  He 
expressed  the  pleasure  of  both  co-chairs  at  the  expanded 
participation  at  this  meeting  of  the  Pilot  Study. 

Subgroup  One  -  Definition  and  Modeling 
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Mr.  Gary  Vest  and  Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann  co-chaired  this 
subgroup  presentation.  Mr.  Brian  Smith  of  Evidence  Based 
Research,  Inc.  provided  a  briefing  on  "Alliance  Security 
Frontiers  in  the  New  Security  Environment."  See  Appen¬ 
dix  E.  All  presentations  were  designed  to  stimulate 
discussion  on  their  topics  in  order  to  explore  the  perspec¬ 
tives  of  al  I  conference  attendees  and  to  develop  a  consensus 
on  the  issues  under  study.  Mr.  Smith  reviewed  the  charge 
tothisSubgroupasagreedtoattheJ  anuary  meeting  which 
was  to  define  the  NATO  security  boundary  conditions  and 
to  identify  what  policy  goals  were  to  be  maximized.  In  this 
context  he  outlined  applicable  articles  within  the  treaty 
and  also  discussed  the  new  NATO  Strategic  Concept,  first 
promulgated  in  1991,  and  its  impact  on  the  Alliance.  He 
also  reviewed  the  role  of  NATO  forces  in  the  New  Strategic 
Concept.  He  then  went  on  to  define  When  an  environ¬ 
mental  issue  became  a  security  issue  in  the  NATO  policy 
context;  his  analysis  concluded  that  this  occurred  when 
"one  of  the  member  states  perceives  an  environmental 
problem  as  having  become  a  political  problem."  Through¬ 
out  the  presentation  there  was  much  dialogue  which  was  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Subgroup  report  out  during  the 
Plenary  Session  on  May  20th.  Participants  noted  that  Arti¬ 
cle  7  made  clear  to  member  countries  that  there  was  no 
contradiction  between  membership  in  NATO  and  member¬ 
ship  in  the  UN.  A  subgroup  member  commented  that  the 
absence  of  legal  advice  to  the  group  was  a  problem,  on  the 
other  hand  several  participants  in  the  Pilot  Study  meeting 
are  experts  in  public  international  law.  Another  noted  that 
perhaps  the  Pilot  Study  should  draft  an  agreement  on  envi¬ 
ronmental  matters.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  group 
must  consider  the  concept  of  Sustainable  Development  as 
articulated  in  Rio  in  1992.  I  n  response  to  this  it  was  noted 
that  the  Rio  Treaty  was  adopted  by  individual  nations  and 
not  by  NATO  and  that  nations  can  do  this  without 
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contravening  the  NATO  T  reaty.  Another  participant  noted 
that  the  group  needed  to  take  into  account  the  expansion  of 
NATO  and  that  NATO's  new  task  is  "toproject  stability  be¬ 
yond  NATO  boundaries.”  It  was  pointed  out  that  an 
environmental  crisis  could  be  outside  of  NATO  and  not  in¬ 
clude  a  NATO  member.  In  reply,  another  participant 
stated  that  the  focus  should  be  on  NATO's  Area  of  Respon¬ 
sibility.  All  these  comments  were  noted  by  the  subgroup  for 
consideration  in  its  final  report  out  on  May  20th. 

Major  Volker  R.  Quante  of  the  German  Federal  Armed 
Forces  Office  of  Studies  and  Exercises  (FAFORSE)  pro¬ 
vided  additional  "Recommendations  to  the  NATO  CCMS 
Pilot  Study”  to  expand  on  the  presentation  by  Brian  Smith. 
See  Appendix  F.  Fie  noted  that  the  common  security  policy 
is  based  on  three  mutually  reinforcing  elements:  dialogue, 
cooperation,  and  common  defense.  Fie  continued  that  crisis 
management  can  be  seen  as  a  second  dimension  of  Alliance 
activities,  next  to  collective  defense.  The  regional  scope  of 
NATO  will  add  an  Asiatic-pacific  component  next  to  the 
Transatlantic  one.  One  co-chair  noted  that  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  international  dimension  to  the  CCMS.  As 
with  Mr.  Smith,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interchange 
throughout  the  presentation  and  Major  Quante  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  to  mesh  their  ideas  and  incorporate  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  other  members  of  the  subgroup.  See  Appendix 
G. 


Dr.  Brian  Shaw,  Director  of  theCenter  for  Environmen¬ 
tal  Security  of  Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory  next 
presented thetopic "Environmental  Characterization.”  See 
Appendix  FI.  Fie  noted  that  his  presentation  built  upon  the 
work  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Major  Quante  because  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  the  security  setting  before  discussing 
the  environ  mental  context.  Dr.  Shaw  addressed  the  issues 
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of  how  to  define  and  quantify  the  environment  and  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  context  of  Preventive  Defense  including  tension 
reduction  and  confidence  building.  He  also 
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reviewed  characterization  as  the  basis  of  risk  analysis,  risk 
assessment,  and  the  types  of  risk  analysis.  Dr.  Shaw 
identified  NATO  key  issues  including:  environmental 
security  issues  requiring  cooperative  decision-making,  and 
the  requirement  for  proactive  characterization,  risk 
assessment,  and  management  (Preventive  Defense). 
Throughout  the  presentation,  there  was  a  lively  dialogue 
with  one  attendee  commenting  that  the  Pi  lot  Study  needed 
to  concentrate  on  Natural  Resources  and  also  to  look  at  air 
and  water  pollution,  the  effects  of  industrial  and  natural 
accidents,  and  at  global  problems  like  the  "Greenhouse 
Effect."  One  cochair  noted  that  the  Subgroup  is  still 
discussing  methodology  and  building  on  the  paradigm 
presented  by  M  r.  Smith.  An  attendee  noted  that  we  needed 
to  provide  stratification  and  one  way  might  be  to  consider 
the  security  implications  of  (1)  a  gradual  buildup  of 
environmental  degradation,  (2)  disasters  (Chernobyl),  (3) 
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development  plans  (i.e.,  nuclear  power  plants),  (4)  resource 
exploitation  (fisheries),  and  (5)  Ozone  -  compliance  and 
noncompliance  with  ozone  restrictions  (i.e.,  smuggling). 
Another  attendee  pointed  out  that  we  must  also  establish 
"null  sets,"  i.e.,  issues  that  are  not  important,  and  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  management  scheme  to  deal  with  these 
issues.  Another  comment  dealt  with  the  need  for  a 
response  strategy  and  an  understanding  of  how  NATO 
deals  with  these  issues.  It  was  then  noted  that  theTerms  of 
Reference  (TOR)  for  the  P  i  lot  Study  do  not  confi  nethe  study 
just  to  NATO.  A  study  group  member  questioned  whether 
the  study  would  go  beyond  the  CCMS  TOR?  It  was  also 
stated  as  a  matter  of  course  that  thePilot  Study  will  regard 
theCCMS  TOR. 

Prior  tothefinal  presentation  of  Subgroup  One,  co-chair 
Vest  asked  if  there  were  any  changes  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Subgroup  Meeting  held  in  J  anuary  in  Washington.  There 
were  no  objections  to  the  minutes  as  prepared,  and  they 
were  accepted  unanimously.  See  Appendix  D. 

The  final  presentation  of  Subgroup  One  was  made  by 
Kerstin  I  mbusch  from  E cologic.  The  presentation  was  enti¬ 
tled  "Elaboration  Criteria  for  Assessing  the  Security  Risks 
Associated  with  Environmental  Problems."  SeeAppendix 
I.  The  purpose  of  the  presentation  was  to  el  a  borate  on  the 
contextual  relationship  between  environmental  stress  and 
secondary  social  problems  and  to  frame  work  conditions.  It 
was  noted  that  environmental  problems  could  also  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  as  economic  problem.  There  was  extensive 
discussion  about  how  to  portray  a  model  that  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  the  relationship  between  environmental  problems 
and  scarcity  on  the  one  hand  with  their  interlocking  cause 
and  effect  with  secondary  social  problems  on  the  other,  and 
with  each  having  the  potential  to  lead  to  serious  conflict.  It 
was  noted  that  in  the  Ankara  meeting  "serious  conflict"  had 
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been  depicted  as  a  pyramid  with  conflict  on  the  top  and 
grievances  and  threats  as  lower  tiers.  It  was  agreed  to  in- 
corporatethis  paradigm  in  the  model.  Therewas  also  lively 
discussion  about  framework  or  "nurturing"  conditions  and 
also  what  these  were  and  how  they  were  to  be  identified. 
K  n  ow  I  edge,  f  or  i  n  sta  n  ce,  was  fel  t  to  a  I  so  i  n  cl  u  de  t  h  e  con  cept 
of  "intellectual  potential."  It  was  agreed  that  all  who  had 
an  interest  in  reworking  the  conceptual  paradigm  should 
meet  and  report  back  to  the  Plenary  Session  on  May  20th. 

Subgroup  Two  -  Definition  and  Data  Base 
Development 

Mr.  Vest  chaired  the  Subgroup  Two  session.  Dr.  Bert 
Spector  of  the  Center  for  Negotiation  Analysis  discussed 
the  work  of  SubgroupTwo.  SeeAppendixJ  .  SubgroupTwo 
had  three  objectives:  to  collect  data  on  a  sample  of  environ¬ 
mental  threats,  to  identify  early  warning  indicators,  and  to 
design  decision  support  systems.  He  noted  that  there  was  a 
need  to  determine  a  methodology  to  communicate  between 
Subgroups  and  to  integrate  the  activities  of  the  Subgroups. 
Dr.  Spector  commented  that  there  were  three  or  perhaps 
four  categories  of  threat  indicators  and  presented  a  graphic 
fromAnnexJ  which  depicted  these  indicators.  Therewas 
much  discussion  about  how  to  portray  the  information  and 
what  to  include  and  he  agreed  to  rework  the  slide  and  to 
present  it  at  the  subgroup  repo  rt  out.  Data  bases  were 
then  discussed  and  one  participant  asked  from  whence  to 
get  the  data.  1 1  was  agreed  that  there  was  not  ti  me  to  de- 
velop  primary  data  and  that  there  should  be  a  sample.  It 
was  noted  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  precisely  defin¬ 
ing  selection  data  and  in  collecting  it.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  not  all  indicators  were  recognized  and  thus  one 
would  never  be  able  to  collect  all  data.  It  was  suggested  to 
align  data  collection  with  the  Commission  for  Sustainable 
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Growth  Indicators  "Blue  Book"  as  a  useful  approach. 
Another  participant  recommended  that  in  regard  to  deci¬ 
sion  support  systems  an  examination  should  be  made  of  the 
early  warning  systems  on  the  political  side.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  presentation,  Mr.  Vest  asked  the  members  of  the 
group  to  consider  assuming  the  chairmanship  or  co¬ 
chairmanship  of  Subgroup  Two.  Mr.  Vest  also  noted  that 
Subgroup  2  was  seeking  to  widen  the  participation  in  the 
subgroup  to  include  as  many  participating  countries  as 
were  interested. 

Subgroup  Three  -  Policy  Responses 

This  Subgroup  was  chaired  by  M  r.  Lietzmann.  Henoted 
that  the  question  for  inquiry  were  contained  in  Attachment 
"6"  to  the  Subgroup  One  Meeting  Minutes  (Appendix  D). 
Mr.  Alexander  Carius  from  Ecologic  made  a  presentation 
on  Policy  Responses.  SeeAppendix  K.  Themajor  thrust  of 
the  presentation  was  to  focus  on  environmental  issues  that 
impact  on  international  security  (transboundary).  A  par¬ 
ticipant  noted  that  an  environmental  issue  becomes  a 
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security  issue  when  it  goes  from  being  an  environmental  is¬ 
sue  to  a  political  problem.  It  was  also  noted  that 
environmental  problems  could  under  some  circumstances 
enhance  security.  Another  participant  noted  that  the  pres¬ 
entation  depicted  the  world  as  we  would  like  to  see  it  but 
that  it  was  far  from  a  focus  on  NATO.  The  importance  of 
Confidence  Bui  I  ding  was  also  highlighted.  The  chair  noted 
that  an  important  message  is  that  environmental  policy 
works  to  prevent  conflict.  The  security  community  must  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  fact  that  environmental  problems  can 
lead  to  conflict.  The  environment  must  betaken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  security  scenarios. 
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CHAPTER  III 

INITIAL  PLENARY  SESSION 


Welcoming  Remarks. 

The  plenary  session  opened  with  welcoming  remarks  by 
Major  General  Richard  Chilcoat,  Commandant  of  theU.S. 
Army  War  College,  who  noted  that  environmental  security 
was  an  important  topic  for  study  at  all  U.S.  War  Colleges. 
This  conference  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
faculty  of  the  War  College  to  enhance  its  expertise  in  this 
key  area.  He  would  be  watching  with  interest  the  work 
done  by  the  group  on  environmental  security  and  he  was 
pleased  that  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  was  able  to  host 
and  participate  in  the  important  work  of  this  Pilot  Study 
Group.  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Fox  from  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  National  Laboratory  then  welcomed  the  group.  He 
pointed  out  that  environmental  security  was  an  elusive 
topic  but  that  it  was  important  to  regional  security.  He  was 
surethatthemeetingwould  be  fruitful  and  productive.  Mr. 
Vest  next  welcomed  the  group  and  emphasized  that  he  was 
pleased  to  be  at  the  Army  War  Col  lege  and  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  the  modern  facilities  of  Collins  Hall  to 
continue  the  important  work  of  the  Pilot  Study.  Mr.  Lietz- 
mann  thanked  the  Army  War  College  for  welcoming  the 
group  and  for  providing  the  use  of  its  facilities.  He  noted 
thatthiswasanexcellent  ven  uetobringt  oget  h  er  el  emen  t  s 
of  the  environmental  community  and  the  military  commu¬ 
nity  to  study  a  common  problem  -  environmental  security. 

Old  Business. 

Mr.  Vest  then  reviewed  the  agenda  and  asked  if  the 
agenda  as  portrayed  was  acceptable  to  the  group.  He 
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reminded  them  that  this  was  their  meeting  and  that  the 
agenda  would  be  changed  to  accommodate  their  interests 
and  needs.  Theco-chair  alsonotedthat  perhaps  they  could 
integrate  the  concepts  developed  during  the  meeting  into 
other  conferences  around  the  world.  He  encouraged  wider 
future  participation  in  the  Pilot  Study  and  its  subgroups 
and  also  noted  that  there  were  several  leadership  roles 
available  and  he  encouraged  the  group  to  consider  accept¬ 
ing  one.  Mr.  Lietzmann  then  reviewed  events  since  Pilot 
Study  Meeting  Two  in  Ankara,  which  had  organized  the  Pi¬ 
lot  Study  work  and  created  three  subgroups.  Subgroup  1 
had  met  in  J  anuary  and  Subgroups  2  and  3  were  meeting 
for  thefirst  time  here  in  Carlisle.  Thework  of  Subgroup  1  is 
a  precursor  for  Subgroups  2  and  3.  The  Ankara  meeting 
had  also  decided  to  encourage  wider  participation  and  in 
this  regard,  a  questionnaire  had  been  sent  out  seeking  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions.  These  had  not  been  forthcoming. 
Mr.  Lietzmann  reminded  the  group  that  participation  in 
thePilot  Study  wasa  means  to  debate  and  to  negotiate;  it  is 
a  means  to contributetothe  results.  The  minutes  of  theAn- 
kara  meeting  were  then  approved  as  submitted.  Appendix 
L. 

Opening  Statements. 

Mr.  Vest  then  requested  opening  statements  from  the 
group.  Dr.  I  rene  Freundenschuss-Reichl  stated  that  Aus¬ 
tria  would  be  pleased  to  participate  in  Subgroup  3. 
Professor  Bedrich  Mol  dan  declared  that  the  Czech  Republic 
would  participate  in  Subgroup  2  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
co-chair  the  subgroup.  A  Turkish  representative  observed 
that  there  was  ambition  in  terms  of  the  speed  of  the  dead¬ 
line  for  the  Pilot  Study;  perhaps  we  should  prolong  the 
dead  I  i  ne.  He  further  noted  that  the  contents  were  also  a  m- 
bitious  as  they  encompassed  global  aspects;  the  group 
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mi  ght  I  ose  si  ght  of  the  i  mmedi  ate  security  context  of  N  ATO . 
Mr.  Lietzmann  noted  that  research  on  environmental  secu¬ 
rity  and  security  leads  in  two  directions.  Environmental 
negotiations  on  an  international  level  lead  to  negotiations 
on  security.  Also,  security  policy  should  also  include  envi¬ 
ronmental  elements.  A  goal  is  to  move  environmental 
issues  higher  on  the  security  agenda.  The  security  commu¬ 
nity  goes  beyond  NATO  and  most  areas  where  the 
environment  has  caused  serious  conflict  are  outside  NATO. 
CCMS  provides  the  right  forum  for  discussion  as  regards 
the  aim  of  the  Pilot  Study  to  analyze  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  environment  and  security.  The  main  aim  of  the 
Pilot  Study  is  not  to  develop  specific  NATO  related  policy 
decisions  but  to  provide  a  right  forum  for  discussions.  Some 
results  of  discussions  will  be  prepared;  but  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  mandates  of  CCMS  and  NATO.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  NATO  is  a  developing  and  growing  community. 
NATO's  CCMS  is  not  often  connected  efficiently  with  other 
organizations.  The  Pilot  Study  may  propose  an  interna¬ 
tional  forum  to  present  its  intermediate  report.  Mr.  Vest 
mentioned  an  effort  of  the  U  .S.  Defense  Department  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  joint  international  "Workshop  on  Military 
Activities  and  the  Environment, "sponsored  by  Sweden  and 
the  United  States  of  America  and  hosted  by  Poland.  This 
workshop,  to  be  held  in  early  1998,  also  provides  a  Euro¬ 
pean  forum  to  exchange  early  results  and  to  integrate 
preliminary  outcomes  of  our  Pilot  Study  into  the  European 
discourse. 
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New  Business. 


ECHS1 


Mr.  Brian  Smith  presented  an  update  on  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Clearing  House  System  (ECHS)  web  site  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis.  The 
ECHS  provides  a  modality  to  share  information  and  ideas 
amongall  members  of  the  Pi  lot  Study.  The  major  change  to 
ECHS  since  it  was  first  introduced  at  Ankara  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  "Draft  Documents”  section.  Toviewthis  portion  of 
the  web  site,  the  user  identification  is  SECURITY  and  the 
password  is  ENVIRON.  One  participant  wanted  to  know 
how  to  add  documents  to  the  site  and  was  informed  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  Brian  Smith  who  would  ensurethat 
they  were  added.  Mr.  Vest  noted  that  the  internet  was  an 
efficient  method  to  conduct  business  and  that  the  prepara¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  for  the 
upcoming  conference  in  Poland  had  all  been  done  without 
face  to  face  meeti  ngs. 

Subgroup  One 

M  r.  Smith  then  reported  on  the  results  of  the  Subgroup 
1  meeting  the  previous  day.  The  subgroup  was  responsible 
for  three  broad  areas:  the  NATO  Security  Context,  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Characterization,  and  Security  Context 
Assessment.  During  the  Subgroup  meeting  on  May  19th, 
Mr.  Smith  had  discussed  the  NATO  Security  Border  As¬ 
sessment  and  the  tenets  of  the  1991  NATO  Security 


1  See  I  nternet  site  http://echs.ida.org 
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Concept.  Major  Quantethen  followed  and  presented  fur¬ 
ther  elaboration  on  a  new  NATO  Security  Concept.  Mr. 
Smith  stated  that  his  presentation  and  Major  Quante's 
would  be  woven  together  into  one  document  (Appendix  G). 
The  additions  and  comments  made  at  the  subgroup  meet¬ 
ing  will  also  be  incorporated  into  the  final  document.  Dr. 
Shaw  had  addressed  the  issues  of  how  to  define  and  quan¬ 
tify  the  environment  and  the  environmental  context  of 
Preventive  Defense  including  tension  reduction  and  confi¬ 
dence  building.  M  r.  Smith  then  presented  the  result  of  a 
collective  effort  to  refine  the  model  of  Ms  I  mbusch.  There 
was  a  lively  discussion  of  the  model  and  it  was  determined 
that  "secondary  problems”  which  had  been  a  component  of 
the  earlier  model  had  been  eliminated  in  this  version  and 
should  bereinstated.  Therewas again  discussion  aboutthe 
terms  "nurturing  agents”  and  "filters"  and  their  meaning 
and  how  they  should  be  incorporated  into  the  model.  There 
was  discussion  on  the  use  of  the  term  "public"  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  "state  of  public  participation."  There  were 
additional  comments  on  the  relationship  between  theterms 
"political  system"  and  "public  participation.”  In  terms  of 
the  "filters"  there  are  many,  such  as  political  stability,  cul¬ 
tural  and  ethnic,  socio-economic,  institutional,  tech- 
ological,  and  managerial  conditions,  to  cite  just  a  few.  The 
importance  of  the  judicial  system  was  also  commented  on. 
The  subgroup  was  directed  to  review  all  these  comments 
and  any  others  they  were  provided  and  to  del  i  berate  and  re¬ 
fine  the  model  and  report  back  on  May  22nd.  (See Chapter 
VI) 

Subgroup  Two 

Dr.  Spector  reported  on  the  M  ay  19  Subgroup  2  meeti ng. 
Agreements  include  Subgroups  One  and  Two  working  to¬ 
gether  to  integrate  concepts,  especially  environmental 
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threats  and  a  security  assessment  framework,  and  to  recon- 
ci  I  e  these  with  the  i  ndi  cators  and  data  base.  I  ndi  cators  wi  1 1 
draw  heavily  on  existing  work  to  include  the  Commission 
for  Sustainable  Development.  Subgroup  Two  also  needs  to 
develop  indicators  related  to  early  warning,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  preventive  defense.  I  n  terms  of  data  bases, 
three  types  need  to  be  considered:  (1)  indicators  which  key 
on  countries  or  regions  over  time  to  determine  trends  and 
thresholds;  (2)  a  focus  on  historical  cases  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  sample  for  comparative  analysis;  and  (3)  regimes  in 
order  to  gather  information  on  structural  procedures  and 
institutions  in  the  regimes  which  can  bedrawn  upon  to  help 
in  conflict  resolution.  It  was  asked  whether  there  was  some 
overlap  in  this  regard  between  Subgroup  Three  and  Sub¬ 
group  T wo.  A  Subgroup  Three  representative  stated  that 
there  was  no  duplication  and  no  overlap.  Subgroup  Three 
may  describe  what  needs  to  be  collected  but  it  will  not  col- 
I ect  data.  One  parti ci  pant  noted  that  what  was  needed  i s  to 
make  a  data  base  of  data  bases.  Another  member  noted 
that  Subgroup  Two  should  keep  the  number  of  indicators 
and  data  bases  small.  It  is  hard  to  develop  definition  and 
comparability.  We  should  not  look  at  regimes,  not  because 
this  was  an  invalid  approach  but  because  of  the  logistics  of 
the  problem.  It  was  also  noted  that  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  exists  in  other  fora.  Another  participant  pointed  out 
that  we  must  use  al  I  sou rces  of  i  nfor mati  on  to  i  ncl  ude  i  ntel- 
ligence.  Dr.  Spector  also  discussed  decision  support  tools. 
Their  function  is  to  provide  early  warning  to  support  policy 
makers.  We  need  to  employ  what  has  been  learned  about 
decision  support  tools  for  military  decision  makers.  The 
outline  for  the  final  report  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
policymakers.  Need  to  start  with  decision  criteria  and  how 
they  are  perceived.  From  decision  criteria  we  then  need  to 
translate  them  into  security  indicators  and  lastly  review 
their  practicality.  We  must  present  a  realistic  picture  of 
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what  can  be  done  and  how  the  data  bases  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  As  a  part  of  the  overall  work  of  Subgroup  Two,  we 
need  to  involve  key  researchers  and  to  gain  access  to  them. 
Also,  an  interim  meeting  of  Subgroup  Two  is  needed  inthe 
fall  and  a  tentative  venue  of  Prague  is  being  discussed. 

Subgroup  3. 

M  r.  Carius  reported  on  the  work  of  Subgroup  Three.  See 
Appendix  M.  He  reviewed  their  work  on  assessment  of 
environmental  security  threats  and  policy  responses  for 
preventing  environmentally  induced  serious  conflicts.  He 
also  asked  for  participation  from  other  nations  and  for  a 
co-chair  for  Subgroup  Three.  There  was  a  comment  made 
to  change  "i  nternati  onal "  to  "gl  obal "  on  page  4  of  Appendi x 
M  and  also  to  note  that  "new  international  institutions" 
was  a  question  to  be  explored  and  not  a  statement  of  fact. 
Another  comment  concerned  the  real  difficulty  in 
separating  development  policy  and  environmental  policy 
and  that  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  principles  of 
sustainable  development.  Also,  on  page  3  the  word 
stabilize  should  be  changed  perhaps  to  improve  or 
ameliorate.  Another  comment  concerning  the  question  of 
"new  international  institutions"  was  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  existing  institutions  rather  than  develop  new 
ones.  A  co-chair  noted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  looking  at  the  efficiency  of  current  institutions, 
perhaps  to  concentrate  forces  at  the  global  level.  A  final 
comment  on  this  topic  urged  the  group  to  keep  open  the 
option  on  new  institutions  and  to  look  at  the  idea  of  an 
environmental  council  I  ike  the  security  council  asa  part  of 
theUN.  Dr.  Freudenschuss-Reichl  was  declared  a  co-chair 
in  Subgroup  Three  and  she  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  Environmental  Policy  response  strategies. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

PANEL  SESSION  I  -  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SECURITY  AS  A  COMPONENT  OF 
PREVENTIVE  DEFENSE. 


Mr.  Vest  introduced  this  panel  which  would  look  at  this 
topic  from  the  perspective  of  the  U  nited  States.  The  strat¬ 
egy  of  Preventive  Defense  is  built  on  the  premise  that 
defense  establishments  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
bui  Idi  ng  democracy,  trust  and  understandi  ng.  Defense  en- 
vironmental  cooperation  can  support  this  essential 
component  of  our  national  strategy.  I  ndeed,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  himself  has  stated,  "Our  defense  environ  mental 
programs  are  becoming  another  important  tool  in  which  to 
engage  the  militaries  of  new  democracies.  In  doing  so,  we 
can  make  a  small  contribution  to  a  better  global  environ¬ 
ment;  and  have  a  positive  influence  on  their  approach  to 
defense  and  the  way  they  manage  resources.11  Today  DOD 
engages  in  defense  environ  mental  cooperation  with  Russia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  Australia,  Sweden, 
and  many  NATO  nations.  DOD  has  also  integrated  defense 
environmental  cooperation  into  its  regional  strategies  for 
Europe,  Asia-Pacific,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Beyond  cooperation  with  other  militaries,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  environmental  degradation  and 
scarcity  pi  ay  a  key  rol  e  i  n  the  causes  of  confl  i  ct  and  i  nstabi  I- 
ity  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  That  is  why  for  the  first 
time,  the  National  Security  Strategy  recognizes  that  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  environmental  degradation  and  natural 
resource  depletion  pose  threats  to  U.S.  prosperity  and  se¬ 
curity.  Thus  DOD  now  works  with  other  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  government  to  improve  our  understanding  of  these 
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potential  causes  of  conflict  and  instability  and  to  create 
mechanisms  to  provide  adequate  warning  of  future  crises. 

TheDOD  has  environmental  responsibilities  and  activi¬ 
ties  around  the  world.  Military  to  military  environmental 
security  relationships  can  be  very  effective  in  enhancing 
the  overall  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nati  ons,  whi  I  e  at  the  same  ti  me  contri  buti  ng  to  over- 
all  environmental  quality  of  life.  For  many  years,  the  DOD 
has  been  using  good  environmental  practices  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world.  DOD  has  produced  the  World 
Wide  Overseas  Environmental  Baseline  Document  as  the 
basic  guideline  for  overseas  environmental  performance 
while  specific  practices  are  worked  out  with  the  host  coun¬ 
ties.  Additionally,  in  countries  where  the  U.S.  has  bases, 
the  DOD  has  prepared  Final  Governing  Standards  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  all  environmental  programs  in  that  country. 
DOD's  global  Environmental  Security  efforts  are  aligned 
with  the  unified  command  areas  of  responsibility  (AOR). 
Comprehensive  E  nvi  ron mental  Security  Strategies  are  un¬ 
der  development  for  EU  COM,  PACOM,  and  SOUTFICOM . 
This  overseas  environmental  program  coupled  with  over  25 
years  of  extensive  environmental  experience  in  the  U  nited 
States,  allows  the  DOD  to  employ  Environmental  Security 
as  an  effectivetool  in  military  to  military  relationships  and 
to  support  the  Preventive  Defense  strategy. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  interagency  approach  that 
theUnites  States  was  taking  in  dealing  with  international 
environmental  security  issues.  He  noted  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  Department  of  E  nergy,  i  n  consultation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  had  signed  an  interagency 
"Memorandum  of  Understanding  Concerning  Cooperation 
on  Environmental  Security"  on  J  uly  3, 1996. 
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The  E  nvi  ron mental  Security  as  a  Component  of  Preven¬ 
tive  Defense  panel  was  chaired  by  Ms  Sherri  Goodman, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Environmental  Secu¬ 
rity),  and  included  Mr.  Jonathan  Margolis,  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  Ms  Elizabeth  Campbell,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy,  Mr.  Alan  Hecht,  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  Dr.  Kent  Butts,  Center  for  Strategic 
Leadership,  U.S.  Army  War  College. 

Ms  Goodman  discussed  Environmental  Security  and 
how  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  environmental  programs 
contribute  to  Environmental  Security  and  to  the  military 
mission  of  U  .S.  armed  forces. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  moderate  this  panel  today.  I  would 
like  to  frame  the  discussion  for  the  panel  by  talking  a  bit 
about  the  concept  of  E  nvironmental  Security  and  how  the 
Defense  Department  environment  program  contributes  to 
the  military  mission. 

"At  the  Army  War  College  students  come  to  develop 
strategic  leadership  skills  today  that  will  prepare  them  to 
face  tomorrow's  national  security  challenges.  Today,  here 
at  theArmy  War  College,  weareembarking  on  this  process 
with  our  colleagues  from  abroad. 

"It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  policy  makers,  sci¬ 
entists  and  scholars  that  environmental  conditions  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  important  to  U.S.  national  se¬ 
curity  interests,  and  a  factor  in  conflicts  throughout  the 
world. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  Clinton  Administration  has 
recognized  this  fact,  and  now,  environment  is  an  important 
element  of  our  national  security  policies.  In  his  1996  State 
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of  thellnion  Address,  President  Clinton  described  environ¬ 
mental  degradation  as  a  threat.  The  leadership  within  the 
Administration  speaks  in  a  unified  voice  on  this  matter.  In 
1996,  America's  top  leaders  from  the  Defense  Department, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  State  Department  all  gave  major  speeches  on 
this  subject. 

"Secretary  of  State  Albright  put  it  succinctly  in  her 
Earth  Day  remarks  on  April  22.  She  said '...a  lack  of  envi¬ 
ronmentally  sound  development  can  entrap  whole  nations 
within  a  cycle  of  deepening  poverty,  disease  and  suffering. 
There  is  nothing  more  destabilizing  to  a  region  than  to  have 
as  a  neighbor  a  society  so  depleted  of  resources  that  its  peo¬ 
ple  have  lost  not  only  faith,  but  hope.' 

"Environmental  security  isa  part  of  a  revolutionary  new 
defense  strategy  called  'preventive  defense.'  The  term  was 
coined  by  former-Secretary  of  Defense  Perry.  In  Dr. 
Perry's  words,  with  preventive  defense  we  can  'promote 
trust,  stability,  and  democratic  reform,  and  so  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  conditions  for  conflict  and  build  the  conditions  for 
peace.' 

"For  preventive  defense  to  succeed  we  must  address  the 
increasingly  diverse  threats  to  our  security  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world.  Understanding  the  causes  of  conflict  and 
instability,  providing  adequate  warning  of  potential  crises, 
and  acting  well  before  a  crises  to  avoid  costly  military  inter¬ 
ventions  are  at  the  heart  of  preventive  defense.  In  the 
words  of  the  founder  of  the  Army  War  College,  Elihu  Root, 
'Not  to  promote  war,  but  to  preserve  peace.'  This  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  preventive  defense.  The  role  of  environmental 
degradation  and  scarcity  in  causing  conflict  is  the  subject  of 
a  lively  debate  in  the  academic  and  national  security 
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communities.  We  have  been  engaged  in  a  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  how  environment  maybe  a  factor  in  conflict.  Despite 
the  lack  of  consensus  about  these  issues,  it  is  clear  that  re¬ 
source  abuse  and  related  conditions  may  contribute 
significantly  to  instability  around  the  world. 

"I  would  I  ike  to  quote  my  Marine  Corps  colleague  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Anthony  Zinni  who  speaks  eloquently 
about  the  role  of  envi  ron mental  factors  to  the  mi  I  itary  mis¬ 
sion.  'I  think  for  any  military  person  looking  at  operations, 
you  have  to  see  that  environmental  factors  will  effect  you  in 
several  ways.  First  of  all,  more  and  morethey  are  becoming 
principal,  or  contributing  causes  leading  to  conflict.  There 
will  be  water  wars,  I  guarantee  it.  We  can  see  that  in  some 
areas  we  go  into  as  water  sources  are  depleted  and/or  pol¬ 
luted  and  population,  demands  grow.  As  rain  forests  are 
depleted  and  arable  lands  are  exhausted,  urbanization 
takes  place.  As  people  come  to  the  cities,  and  third  world 
cities  especially  cannot  handle  this  massive  growth,  they 
become  h  ot  beds  for  vi  ol  en  ce  an  d  conf  I  i  ct .  W  h  er  e  r  egi  on  a  I  i  n  - 
stabilities  or  U.S.  interests  are  involved,  we  engage.' 

'The  type  of  military  operation  in  which  our  troops  are 
involved  today  is  what  we  call  'operations  other  than  war,' 
such  as  peacekeeping  in  Bosnia,  humanitarian  relief  in 
Rwanda,  and  natural  disaster  relief  in  our  own  country, 
from  f  I  oods  to  fi  res.  E  n  vi  ron  ment  i  s  a  factor  i  n  these  opera- 
tions.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  U.S.  military  didn't  know 
very  much  about  environmental  protection,  or  about  the  ef¬ 
fects  our  activities  were  having  on  the  environment.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  25  years.  Today,  the  U.S.  has  one 
of  the  most  diverse  environmental  programs  in  the  world. 
Our  military  plays  an  important  role  in  protecting  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  not  only  in  the  day  today  operations  and  training 
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activities,  but  also  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  military 
operations. 

"I  n  fact,  environmental  considerations  are  recognized  as 
essential,  and  I  quote  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen, 
'...environmental  protection  is  critical  to  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  mission  and  environmental  considerations  shall 
be  integrated  into  all  defense  activities.'  DOD's  Environ¬ 
mental  Security  program  is  responsible  for  protecting  and 
maintainingaccesstoland,  sea  and  air.  This  involves  man- 
agingthenatural  resources  under  our  jurisdiction,  cleaning 
up  sites  that  have  been  contaminated  in  the  past,  develop¬ 
ing  programs  and  technologies  to  prevent  pollution  from 
the  outset,  protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  our  troops, 
and  complying  with  the  law.  Today  our  military  is  lean, 
mean  and  green. 

"Our  programs  allow  us  to  make  a  small  contribution  to 
a  better  environment.  They  are  also  a  tool  for  international 
cooperation.  By  sharing  our  expertise  we  can  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  influence  on  the  way  our  military  counterparts  around 
the  world  approach  defense  and  environment.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  in  September  1996,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  signed  a 
unique  declaration  with  the  Defense  Ministers  of  Norway 
and  Russia  on  Arctic  Military  Environmental  Cooperation 
(AMEC)  in  which  the  three  nations'  forces  will  work  to¬ 
gether  to  ensure  that  their  military  activities  do  not  harm 
the  Arctic  environment.  Under  AMEC,  Russia,  Norway, 
and  theU.S.  are  undertaking  projects  on  safe  handling  and 
storage  of  radioactive  materials,  the  proper  disposal  of  con¬ 
taminated  materials,  and  the  exchange  of  information  on 
risk  assessments  and  cleanup  technologies  and  methods. 
The  world  we  live  in  has  become  completely  interdepend¬ 
ent.  Our  economies,  food  supplies  and  environment  are 
globally  intertwined.  Environmental  problems  can  not  be 
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solved  in  isolation  from  our  friends  and  neighbors  around 
the  globe.  As  we  move  towards  the  21st  century,  environ¬ 
mental  policies  are  likely  to  be  determined  by  international 
standards  of  conduct.  The  programs  and  policies  we  de¬ 
velop  today  should  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  kind  of 
cooperation  and  communication  that  will  be  required  to 
solve  our  environmental  challenges  in  a  meaningful  way." 

Mr.  J  onathan  Margolis  reviewed  Department  of 
State  activities  in  support  of  Environmental  Diplomacy. 

"With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  definitions  of  the  United 
States' strategic  interests  have  changed.  Our  foreign  policy 
must  now  address  a  broad  range  of  threats  --  including 
damagetothe  world's  environment  --that  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  traditional  litany  of  security  threats  but 
which  nonetheless  require  our  urgent  attention  in  our  own 
interest.  No  single  country  is  responsible  for  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  nations  have  contributed  to  their  causes,  and 
they  can  be  addressed  effectively  only  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  work  together,  adopting  and  implementing  policies 
that  are  result  oriented. 

'There  is  a  some  debate  within  academia  and  the  U  .S. 
Government  over  the  definition  of  environmental  security. 
In  some  views,  the  term  refers  to  the  idea  that  environ¬ 
mental  degradation  can  produce  conflicts,  mass  migrations 
and  ultimately  war.  Under  this  definition,  efforts  at  pro¬ 
tecting  the  international  environment  are  justified  as 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  migration  and  war. 

"In  its  recently  released  first  annual  Environmental  Di¬ 
pl  omacy  report,  the  State  Department  has  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  subject,  namely  that  international  environ¬ 
mental  issues  have  wide-ranging  political,  economic,  and 
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social  implications,  and  therefore,  increasingly  are  and 
should  bean  integral  part  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
We  are  concerned  that  our  regional  efforts  to  promote  de¬ 
mocracy,  freetrade,  and  stability  throughout  theworld  will 
fall  short  unless  peoplehavea  livable  environment.  In  this 
outlook,  we  distinguish  between  two  types  of  environ¬ 
mental  issues:  global  issues  and  regional  issues. 

"Global  environmental  issues  such  as  the  build  up  of 
greenhouse  gases,  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  oceans,  the  loss  of  biodiversity,  or  the  release  of 
chemical  pollutants  can  threaten  the  health  and  livelihood 
of  U.S.  citizens,  and  our  interests  abroad,  regardless  of  the 
geographic  origin  of  thethreats.  For  example,  toxic  chemi¬ 
cals  long  banned  in  the  United  States  but  in  use  elsewhere 
in  theworld  can  be  found  contaminating  the  soil  and  water 
in  several  areas  of  the  U.S.  Climate  change  could  cause 
shifts  in  patterns  of  U.S.  agricultural  productivity,  damage 
to  coastal  homes  and  businesses,  higher  disease  incidence, 
and  an  i  ncrease  i  n  severity  and  frequency  of  storms.  Ocean 
degradation,  whether  through  overfishing  or  increased  pol¬ 
lution,  reduces  fish  stocks  and  deprives  thousands  of 
Americans  of  their  livelihoods. 

"We  have  made  many  important  advances  on  these  is¬ 
sues,  including  agreements  to  phase  out  the  remaining 
substances  that  damage  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer  and 
to  ban  ocean  dumping  of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 
Other  opportunities  for  further  progress  this  year  include 
the  conference  on  the  UN  Framework  Convention  on  Cli¬ 
mate  Change  which  will  be  held  in  Kyoto,  Japan  this 
December,  where  we  will  be  pressing  for  a  substantive 
agreement  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  We  ap¬ 
proach  each  of  these  multilateral  negotiations  as  affecting 
our  national  security  interests  in  the  broadest  sense. 
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"Regional  environmental  issues  also  pose  challenges  to 
our  security  interests  and  foreign  policy.  Governments,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  developing  world,  facedifficult  challenges  of 
providing  sufficient  water  and  energy  resources,  ensuring 
ai  r  qual  ity ,  and  bal  and  ng  the  i  impacts  of  I  and  use  deci  si  ons 
and  urban  and  industrial  growth.  Some  of  these  problems 
can  be  addressed  by  one  country,  others  are  transboundary 
and  can  exacerbate  existing  tensions.  The  ability  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  address  these  probl ems  has  i  mpl  i  cati  ons  for  thei  r 
internal  political  and  economic  stability,  for  the  economic 
and  political  stability  of  their  region,  and  by  extension,  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

"Our  regional  strategy  also  includes  the  establishment 
of  regional  environmental  hubs  in  key  embassies  to  work  on 
transboundary  solutions  to  environmental  problems. 
While  the  hubs  all  share  a  common  approach  of  helping 
neighboring  nations  work  together,  each  will  address  the 
priority  environmental  problems  specific  to  its  region. 

•  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  the  Central  America  and  Caribbean  hub, 
will  focus  on  the  loss  of  forests  and  biological  diversity,  and  on  the 
management  of  coral  reefs  and  coastlines; 

•  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan,  the  Central  Asian  hub,  will  work  to 
encourage  cooperation  on  water  related  problems  in  the  Aral  Sea 
Basin; 

•  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  the  Eastern  Africa  hub,  will  address 
desertification,  Biodiversity  loss,  and  water  use; 

•  Kathmandu,  Nepal,  the  South  Asia  hub,  will  promote  regional 
cooperation  on  alternative  energy,  clean  air,  water  sharing,  and 
environmental  disaster  preparedness, 

•  Amman,  Jordan,  the  Middle  Asset  hub,  will  work  on  water 
resources,  desertification  and  coral  reefs  in  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  as 
part  of  the  Middle  East  peace  process;  and 
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•  Bangkok,  Thailand,  the  Southeast  Asian  hub,  will  create 
initiatives  to  promote  the  sustainable  management  of  forest  and 
marine  resources. 

"By  promoting  regional  cooperation  on  transboundary 
environmental  issues,  we  will  help  countries  reduce  sources 
of  tension  that  could  otherwise  undermine  their  stability 
and  security  and,  by  extension,  our  own. 

"Naturally,  the  State  Department  cannot  do  all  of  this 
alone.  Wemust  relyon  partnerships  at  three  levels  in  order 
to  fully  integrate  environmental  issues  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  our  foreign  policy. 

"Within  the  U.S.  government,  we  count  on  the  support 
and  collaboration  of  other  agencies  notably  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Energy,  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  who  have  undertaken  to  work  together  collabora- 
tively  on  behalf  of  U.S.  environmental  security  .  Whereas 
the  State  Department  is  best  placed  to  assess  the  foreign 
policy  ramifications  of  our  environmental  policies,  it  is  only 
through  the  technical  expertise  and  advice  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  that  weareabletojointly  carry  out  those  policies.  It  is 
vital  that  all  government  agencies  with  a  stake  in  inten¬ 
tional  environmental  security  activities  --  foreign  policy 
agencies  and  technical  agencies  --  coordinate  closely  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  U.S.  takes  a  unified  approach  tothis  complex 
and  important  area. 

"A  second  required  partnership,  of  course,  is  with  key 
countries  around  the  world  to  address  global,  regional,  and 
bilateral  environmental  problems.  Through  bilateral  com- 
mi  ssi  ons  and  common  agendas,  we  are  expandi  ng  the  focus 
on  environmental  issues  in  our  relationships  with  Brazil, 
India, J  apan,  China,  Russia,  Ukraine,  the  European  Union, 
Mexico,  South  Africa  and  Egypt.  These  bilateral 
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frameworks  allow  us  to  coordinate  our  efforts  and  to  de¬ 
velop  joint  initiatives  with  allies  on  environmental 
problems. 

'The  thi  rd  partnershi  p  that  we  requi  re  i  n  order  to  carry 
out  environmental  diplomacy  is  with  the  America  public. 

I  n  a  democracy,  as  you  all  know  so  well,  there  must  be  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  public  policies,  including  even  those  which 
may  seem  to  the  average  citizen  to  be  far  removed  from  eve¬ 
ryday  concerns.  Through  a  dedicated  and  growing  program 
of  public  outreach,  we  are  actively  promoting  our  vision  of 
environmental  diplomacy  with  U.S.  nongovernmental  or¬ 
ganizations,  U.5.  businesses,  and  ordinary  citizens.  Where 
i t  i  s  feasi  bl  e,  we  promote  acti  ve  pu bl  i  c--pr i  vate  part nersh i  p 
in  cosponsoring  environmental  activities  around  the  world. 
And  we  seek  to  explain  and  build  support  for  our  environ¬ 
mental  diplomacy  efforts  with  the  American  public  by 
showing  that  environmental  problems  worldwide  can  affect 
the  qual  ity  of  I  ife  here  at  home. 

'Theability  of  individual  nations  and  regions  to  provide 
clean  air,  water,  and  energy  for  their  citizens  is  critical  to 
maintaining  stability  and  growth.  The  decisions  the  world 
makes  about  reducing  greenhouse  gases,  conserving  for¬ 
ests,  and  limiting  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  are  shaping  the 
planet  today  and  for  future  generations.  Environmental 
Diplomacy  is  the  in--place  foreign  policy  tool  to  address 
these  global  and  regional  challenges." 

Mr.  Alan  Hecht  discussed  the  role  of  the  Environ  men¬ 
tal  Protection  Agency  and  other  agencies  in  foreign  affairs 
and  foreign  policy. 
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'The  United  States  Government  definition  of  National 
Security  has  changed.  As  stated  inthejust  published  A  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century,  1997: 

'Decisions  today  regarding  the  environment  and  natural 
resources  can  affect  our  security  for  generations; 
consequently,  our  national  security  planning  is 
incorporating  environmental  analysis  as  never  before.  In 
addition,  we  have  a  full  diplomatic  agenda,  working 
unilaterally,  regionally  and  multilateral  to  forge 
agreements  to  protect  the  global  environment.1 

'This  changing  definition  recognizes  that  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  other  agencies  have  a  role  to 
play  in  implementing  national  security.  This  recognition 
breaks  new  ground  in  government  management.  I  ask  each 
of  you  to  think  how  often  your  equivalent  EPA,  DOD,  and 
DOE  and  Department  of  State  have  opportunities  to  work 
together  in  constructive  ways. 

"For  the  EPA,  environmental  security  is  a  process 
whereby  the  solutions  to  environmental  problems  contrib- 
utetonational  security  objectives.  Elements  of  this  process 
include:  environmental  engagement,  technical  assistance, 
sound  environmental  investment,  training,  promoting  the 
rule  of  law  and  public  transparency  and  management 
capacity-building. 

"We  have  set  a  mission  for  ourselves: 

The  EPA  will  work  with  other  key  agencies  to  minimize 
environmental  conditions  or  trends  involving  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  may  over  time  have  significant  negative  impacts 
on  U.S.  security  and  other  related  nations  interests.  The 
EPA  will  develop  and  implement  a  program  to  identify, 
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analyze,  prioritize,  and  support  U  .S.  Government  efforts  to 
manage  these  international  environmental  threats  before 
they  pose  a  greater  risk  to  the  nation's  environment  and  se¬ 
curity.' 

'This  mission  statement  is  similar  to  Secretary  Cohen's 
objective  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  "shape  the  fu¬ 
ture."  There  is  an  important  underlying  theme  to  EPA's 
mission  statement  and  to  the  Secretary's  goal  of  shaping 
the  future:  leadership.  The  U.S.  through  these  initiatives 
and  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  in  environ¬ 
mental  diplomacy  is  showing  international  leadership  in 
the  area  of  environmental  security.  Our  efforts,  however, 
would  not  be  successful  without  our  international  partners. 
E  PA's  goal  for  thefuture  is  to  i  ncreaseour  partnershi  p  with 
other  governments  to  col  I ectively  address  issues  of  envi  ron- 
mental  security. 

"Environmental  security  is  often  focused  on  global  con¬ 
cerns  such  as  climate  change,  dsertifi cation  and  bio- 
iversity  loss  and  competition  for  natural  resources.  The 
EPA  is  focusing  on  additional  issues,  including: 

-  Resolving  regional  and  transboundary  environmental 
issues;  such  as  in  the  Middle  East  or  Africa; 

-  Addressing  environmental  problems  resulting  from 
the  I  egacy  of  the  col  d  war,  such  as  i  n  the  B  al  ti  cs  or  i  n  N  orth- 
west  Russia; 

-  Integrating  the  goals  of  arms  reduction  and  environ¬ 
mentally  sound  management  of  nuclear,  chemical  and 
biological  waste:  such  as  our  efforts  in  Murmansk; 
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-  Influencing  future  economic  development  and  reduc¬ 
ing  transboundary  or  regional  pollution:  such  as  Northwest 
Russia,  Arctic,  Central  Asia,  and  China 

-  Addressing  areas  of  major  health  and  environmental 
degradation:  such  as  Africa;  and 

-  Preparing  for  problems  'Beyond  the  Horizon'  by  estab¬ 
lishing  institutions,  mechanisms  and  methodologies  for 
future  analysis. 

"Incorporating  environmental  considerations  in  'ga¬ 
ming'  is  another  recognition  of  the  link  between 
environment  and  security. 

"Concurrent  with  EPA  and  U.S.  efforts,  we  see  five  im¬ 
portant  international  trends  in  addressing  environmental 
security  issues: 

-- Growing  use  of  environmental  diplomacy,  such  as  the 
State  Department  Hubs  which  Jonathan  Margolis  de¬ 
scribed,  as  a  means  of  establishing  cooperation  among 
nations; 

--  Growing  number  of  non-military  regional  coopera¬ 
tion:  such  as  the  Barents  Council,  CUNCAUS  (Central 
America) 

-  Regional  cooperation  growing  into  inter-regional  co¬ 
operation:  Such  cooperation  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
numeral  terminology  such  as  5+3,  7+1; 

-  Leveraging  of  resources:  the  important  role  of  part¬ 
nership  between  and  among  EU,  Norway,  Sweden,  US, 
France,  Germany,  J  apan. 
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--  Military  to  Military  cooperation;  such  as  AMEC  and 
Military-Civilian  cooperation  such  as  projects  within 
AMEC. 

"All  of  the  above  are  contribute  to  promoting  preventive 
defense  and  democracy  and  ensuring  that  environmental 
issues  do  not  become  a  source  of  conflict  between  nations." 

Ms  Elizabeth  Campbell  then  shared  the  Department 
of  Energy  perspective  on  the  opportunities  and  challenges 
in  dealing  with  environmental  security  issues. 

'Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  at  this  conference 
on  Environment  and  Security  in  an  International  Context. 

1 1  i  s  exciti  ng  to  see  the  seri  ous  consi  derati  on  of  thi  s  topi  c  i  n 
a  specific  and  strategic  sense. 

"I  n  recent  decades  we  have  al  I  come  to  understand  that 
the  health  and  well-being  of  peoples  and  nations  rests  upon 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  physical  environment  in 
which  we  live  and  that  serious  stresses  imposed  upon  that 
environment  will  sooner  or  later  become  stresses  and  limi¬ 
tations  to  our  own  lives  and  national  interests.  Inthesame 
manner  that  we  understand  those  facts,  we  also  under¬ 
stand  that  not  all  environmental  problems  can  be 
addressed  simultaneously  or  equally.  In  a  world  of  resource 
constraints  and  other  worthy  components  of  sustainable 
development,  it  is  appropriateto  search  for  ways  to  identify 
priorities  among  environmental  interagency  mandates, 
missions,  and  resources  in  areas  of  shared  interest.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  a  mechanism  for  partnerships  between  the  U.S. 
agencies  and  international  partners  to  address  jointly  ma¬ 
jor  environmental  security  concerns. 
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"Let  me  share  with  you  the  Department  of  Energy's  per¬ 
spective  on  the  opportunities  and  challenges  of  our 
partnership  in  the  M  Oil.  To  understand  that  perspective  it 
is  useful  to  review  the  composition  of  the  Department  and 
its  four  primary  responsibilities.  The  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy  manages  a  major  portion  of  the  Nation's  federally 
funded  civilian  science,  technology  development,  and  engi¬ 
neering  resources.  It  consists  of  9  major  multi-program 
laboratories  (example,  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory), 
10  special  purpose  laboratories  (example,  National  Renew¬ 
able  Energy  Laboratory),  11  smaller  special -mission 
laboratories  (example,  Institute  of  Toxicology  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Health),  and  a  wide  range  of  unique  facilities 
critical  toU.S.  industry's  global  competitiveness  and/or  na- 
ti onal  security  (exampl e,  the Strategi c  Petrol eum  Reserve). 
DOE's  responsibilities  are  identified  under  the  headings 
National  Security,  Environmental  Quality,  Energy  Re¬ 
sources,  and  Science  and  Technology. 

"National  Security:  For  almost  50  years,  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  an  important  part  oftheU.S.  approach 
to  national  security.  The  nation  continues  to  rely  on  its  nu¬ 
clear  deterrent,  including  nuclear  powered  warships.  The 
Department  of  Energy  stockpiles,  maintains,  and  disman¬ 
tles  nuclear  weapons  and  provides  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  opportunity  to  redirect  some  resources  to  other 
missions.  Chief  among  these  is  reducing  continuing  and 
new  nuclear  dangers  at  home  and  abroad  with  programs 
that  build  upon  the  strengths  of  the  DOE  complex  and  the 
national  laboratories. 

"Environmental  Quality:  The  principal  environ¬ 
mental  quality  objective  of  DOE  is  to  eliminate  the  risks 
and  imminent  threats  posed  by  past  activities  of  the 
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department  and  its  predecessor  agencies,  primarily  nuclear 
weapons  production.  We  are  the  nation's  holder  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  transuranic  waste,  uranium  mill  tailings,  and 
various  combinations  of  radioactive  waste  and  hazardous 
waste.  Consequently  we  are  engaged  in  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  and  demonstration  of  technologies  to  manage  these 
wastes.  Obviously  we  also  need  to  minimize  and  prevent 
risk  and  pollution  from  ongoing  departmental  activities 
and  we  work  hard  to  develop  safer,  cleaner  practices. 

"E  nergy  Resources:  The  Department  is  the  focus  for 
Administration  initiativestodevel op  new,  clean,  renewable 
energy  sources  that  cost  less  and  preservetheenvironment. 
The  Department  encourages  energy  efficient  technologies 
and  practices,  reduced  vulnerability  to  supply  disruptions, 
and  minimal  impacts  of  energy  use  on  the  environment 
while  keeping  energy  bills  affordable. 

"Science  and  Technology:  The  key  to  each  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  missions  and  most  certainly  to  their  simultaneous 
fulfillment  is  first-class  basic  and  applied  science  and 
world-class  technology.  The  national  laboratories  and  their 
partnerships  with  U.S.  and  international  universities, 
academies,  research  institutions,  and  businesses  are  the 
core  of  this  part  of  the  Department's  mission. 

'The  Department  believes  that  it  has  the  tools  and  re¬ 
sources  developed  through  these  missions  which  are 
relevant  to  the  initiative  for  Environmental  Security.  We 
bel  i  eve  that  the  most  effect i  ve  way  to  su  pport  the  i  n  i  ti  ati  ve 
is  with  partnerships:  partnerships  between  DOE  and  its 
laboratories,  between  the  federal  agencies  in  the  MOU,  and 
partnerships  between  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  and  inter¬ 
national  institutions  with  similar  concerns. 
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"Within  the  Department  we  have  developed  a  frame¬ 
work  connecting  the  program  offices  and  laboratories  and 
providing  guidance  on  DOE  interactions  with  the  MOU 
partners,  foreign  governments,  and  other  interested  par¬ 
ties.  We  anticipate  working  with  others  on  the  basis  of 
'joint  action  plans'  developed  prior  to  full  involvement. 

"We  have  identified  possible  DOE  program  contribu¬ 
tions,  including:  safe  handling,  transport,  and  storage  of 
nuclear  and  chemical  waste;  nuclear  reactor  operational 
safety  assessments  and  training  for  worker  health  and 
safety;  radiological,  biological,  and  environmental  research 
surveillance  and  monitoring  methods;  sustainable  develop¬ 
ment  models  and  research  for  land  and  water;  climate 
change;  oil  and  gas  resource  development,  transport,  stor¬ 
age;  utilization  of  electric  power  generation  and  facility; 
retrofitting  emissions  controls  and  efficiency  factors  for 
power  plants;  more  efficient  building  and  transportation 
sector  choices;  renewable  energy  development  techniques 
through  problem  assessment  and  characterization,  data  ex¬ 
change,  planning,  and  computer  modeling.  The 
Department  has  access  to  and  is  accustomed  to  working 
with  thell.S.  private  sector  financial  institutions  to  deploy 
these  capabilities. 

'There  are  challenges  accompanying  these  opportuni¬ 
ties.  We  have  ongoing  major  commitments  within  the 
Department  and  definite  resource  constraints,  both  in  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  to  us  and  i  n  the  authorizi  ng 
and  appropriating  language.  Consequently  we  will  want  to 
develop  the  necessary  joint  action  plans  within  recognized 
and  valued  partnerships  consistent  with  our  missions, 
mandate,  and  available  resources.  But  many  of  these  part¬ 
nerships  exist;  they  have  been  used  already  or  are  being 
used  now.  Let  me  mention  a  few  before  closing. 
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'TheArctic  Military  Environmental  Cooperation  Effort 
(AMEC),  mentioned  by  Ms.  Goodman,  is  an  example  under 
the  category  of  improving  handling,  transport,  and  storage 
of  nuclear  materials.  This  activity  will  serve  as  a  template 
for  possible  future  efforts.  Another  example  is  the  Paldiski 
site  in  Estonia  wherethe  Department  participated  in  inves¬ 
tigating  and  stabilizing  a  former  Soviet  nuclear  navy 
propulsion  training  center  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

"An  example  under  the  category  of  nuclear  safety,  our 
most  extensive  activity  at  present,  is  the  effort  to  improve 
the  safety  of  Soviet-designed  civilian  reactors  —  built  like 
the  Chernobyl  reactor  —  located  in  Russia,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Lithuania.  Our  goal  is  to  improve  the  operat¬ 
ing  safety  of  these  reactors.  The  implications  of  such 
problems  for  national  security  and  strategic  partnerships  is 
certainly  one  legitimate  way  to  set  priorities.  After  all,  it  is 
enti  rel  y  appropr  i  ate  that  we  take  acti  ons  wh  i  ch  protect  na- 
tional  interests  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
forward-looking  national  capabilities  around  the  world. 

"You  are  aware  of  the  major  interagency  environmental 
security  initiative  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,  in  consultation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  It  resulted  in  thesigning  of  the  interagency 
'Memorandum  of  Understanding  Concerning  Cooperation 
on  Environmental  Security' on  J  uly3, 1996.  The  initiative 
directly  links  resolving  environmental  issues  with  interna¬ 
tional  security  concerns  to  encourage  international 
stability,  sustainable  development,  and  the  establishment 
of  democratic  processes  abroad.  1 1  also  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  U.S.  energy  and  national  security 
interests  linked  to  U.S.  environmental  security  concerns. 
TheMOU  effectively  pools  current  resources.  But  what  will 
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be  the  directions  for  further  activities  and  new  MOU  part¬ 
nerships?  How  should  MOU  partners  identify  appropriate 
environmental  projects?  The  opportunity  at  this  confer¬ 
ence  to  consider  the  combination  of  strategic  concerns  and 
environmental  challenges  should  contribute  to  the  answer. 
The  partners  will  be  interested  in  hearing  your  thoughts.” 

Dr.  Kent  Butts,  the  concluding  speaker,  addressed  the 
topi  c  of  "C  i  vi  I  -  M  i  I  i  ta  r y  C  ooper  at  i  on  on  t h  e  E  n  vi  r on  ment . " 

"What  we  have  seen  in  the  panel  thus  far,  is  that  those 
United  States  government  organizations  most  appropri¬ 
ately  involved  in  promoting  civil-military  cooperation  have 
developed  a  relatively  common  focus  in  executing  their  mis¬ 
sion.  When  they  discuss  the  opportunities  for  the  United 
States  to  work  with  another  country,  they  ask  certain  ques¬ 
tions  about  appropriateness.  Certain  variables  must  be 
present  if  the  program  is  to  be  undertaken  and  successful. 
Similarly,  when  other  countries  consider  civil-military  co¬ 
operation  on  the  environment,  they  should  ask  certain 
common  questions  about  its  appropriateness.  I  will  ad¬ 
dress  some  of  those  questions  today. 

"Before  I  raise  these  questions,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  model  used  to  teach  strategy  at  the  Army  War  College 
has  three  components:  Ends,  Ways,  and  Means.  A  success¬ 
ful  strategy  identifies  the  desired  end  state,  a  concept  for 
reaching  that  end  state,  and  the  most  often  overlooked 
question,  what  resources  are  required.  If  we  want  to  see  en¬ 
viron  mental  improvement  and  minimize  environmental 
threats  to  security,  then  we  need  to  provide  the  necessary 
resources.  When  they  are  not  available,  it  is  often  advisable 
to  bring  in  the  military  to  cooperate  with  civil  authorities. 
When  is  it  appropriate  to  do  so? 
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"When  National  security  is  threatened  internally. 

Internal  environmental  threats  may  be  too  large  or  techni¬ 
cally  daunting  to  be  handled  by  local  authorities;  then  the 
military  may  become i nvolved.  I  n  thell  nited  States,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Department  of  Defense  spent  over  fifty  million 
dollars  on  environmental  improvement  for  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  in  large  measure  because  it  had  unique  capabilities. 
Local  authorities  did  not  have  the  large  Cray  computers 
that  could  do  waterflow  modeling;  the  Department  of  De- 
fensedid.  Many  militaries  around  the  world  have  the  only 
availabletechnical  resourcesthat  can  be  used  to  resolve  im¬ 
portant  internal  environmental  problems. 

"Reducing  regional  tensions  and  as  confidence 
building  measures.  Both  of  these  concepts  have  been 
elaborated  here  at  this  conference  and  are  often  powerful 
reasons  why  the  civil  authority  may  turn  to  the  military 
and  ask  for  their  help  on  a  given  issue.  What  arethekeysto 
this  cooperation?  Oneistorecognizecultural  and  organiza¬ 
tional  differences.  We  in  the  United  States  have  difficulty 
doing  this.  Our  enthnocenticity  often  causes  us  to  seethe 
world  through  our  own  cultural  imperatives.  Wefailtoask 
how  it  is  done  in  the  other  country,  or  region.  This  problem 
often  exists  among  organizations  as  well.  When  working 
with  another  country,  ask  how  they  approach  the  same 
problem.  What  approach  will  work  best  given  the  actors  in¬ 
volved.  If  there  is  a  commonly  shared  waterway  issue, 
understand  first,  how  the  other  country  is  organized  to  deal 
with  this  environmental  problem.  Do  they,  for  example, 
call  in  the  military  to  help  with  these  problems  or  not?  If 
not,  then  you  cannot  expect  your  military  to  work  with  their 
military  tosolve the  problem. 

"When  attempti  ng  to  promote  ci  vi  l-mi  I  itary  cooperati on 
on  the  environment,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
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organizational  and  cultural  differences  between  your  or¬ 
ganization  and  your  counterparts.  Practice  interest  based 
cooperation  and  negotiations  to  determine  the  objectives 
you  share  in  common  in  solving  this  problem.  If  there  is  a 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
and  Ministry  of  Defense,  typically  all  would  I  ike  to  seethe 
environmental  issue  addressed  in  a  way  that  furthers  their 
organizational  objectives,  but  their  capabilities  vary 
widely.  Hold  negotiations  to  determine  what  must  be  of¬ 
fered  to  get  the  organization  with  the  technical  capabilities 
to  work  with  you  to  make  that  cooperation  possible. 

"Regardless  of  how  favorable  a  cooperation  agreement 
you  may  negotiate,  success  will  turn  on  the  commitment  of 
leadership.  Countries  that  have  been  successful  in  using 
the  military  to  address  environmental  security  problems 
have  had  the  commitment  of  their  leadership.  When  suc¬ 
cess  is  not  achieved,  all  too  often  one  can  go  back  and 
identify  the  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  leadership. 
Thus,  when  planning  how  to  use  military-civil  cooperation 
to  achieve  environmental  objectives,  identify  which  leaders 
must  be  brought  on  board,  and  whose  commitment  must 
you  have. 

'The  final  key  to  success  is  to  identify  resources  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally.  Externally,  thinking  in  terms  of 
emerging  democracies,  one  should  attempt  to  identify 
which  U.S.  and  other  donor  countries  or  NGO  programs  are 
availabletoenhancethecapabilitiesof  existing  internal  or¬ 
ganizations.  Which  of  these  may  have  appropriate 
resources  that  can  be  used  in  a  civil-military,  cooperative 
approach  to  resolve  ten  si  on  producing  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  or  establish  regional  confidence  building  measures. 
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"Variables  of  Civil  Defense  Cooperation.  Thereare 
several  questions  that  should  be  asked  when  determining 
which  countries  offer  an  appropriate  environment  for  civil- 
military  cooperation.  Does  the  civilian  government  have 
the  capabilities  to  address  the  problem?  Can  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  its  own  solve  the  problem?  Does  the  private  sector 
havethecapabilities?  Thisisan  important  question.  When 
examining  an  issue  and  the  available  military  capabilities 
toaddress  it,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  usingthe 
military  will  stunt  the  growth  ofthe  private  sector.  It  i  s  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  donor  nation  or  agency  to  provide  aid  for 
civil-military  cooperation  if  that  civil-military  cooperation 
will  discourage  growth  in  the  private  sector.  Often,  the  de¬ 
cision  astowhetherthereisa  need  for  the  military  will  turn 
on  whether  it  has  unique  capabilities,  such  as  emergency 
management  or  enforcement,  that  it  can  bring  to  bear.  If 
the  answer  is  yes,  then  how  should  their  resources  be  com¬ 
bined  with  those  of  other  organizations,  and  who  will  lead 
the  effort?. 

"Appropriateness.  Many  environmentalists  believe 
that  the  military  should  not  be  involved  in  the  environ¬ 
ment.  They  point  out  that  in  its  training  role,  the  military 
is  often  a  negative  force  for  environmental  change.  How¬ 
ever,  around  the  world  we  have  found  that  the  military  has 
some  unique  capabilities  that  cannot  be  easily  ignored. 
Nevertheless,  one  must  ask  whether  the  civil  population 
see  its  effectiveness,  and  whether  they  want  the  mi  I  itary  to 
become  i  nvol  ved?  I  n  the  Phi  I  i  ppi  nes  a  decade  ago,  the  mi  I  i- 
tary  was  viewed  as  oppressive.  If  one  asked  then,  whether 
the  military  should  be  involved  in  the  environment  arena, 
the  answer  would  have  been  no.  Today,  the  situation  is 
qu  i  te  di ffer ent.  E  i  ghty-fi  ve  percent  of  the  P  hi  I  i  ppi  ne  peopl  e 
support  having  the  military  help  solve  the  environmental 
problems  that  beset  local  municipalities.  No  single 
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government  agency  can  control  the  seven  thousand  plus  is¬ 
lands  that  constitute  the  disparate  geography  of  the 
Philippines,  nor  enforce  the  environmental  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations.  The  military  formerly  believed  that  it  should  not  be 
involved.  The  visionary  leadership  of  the  Ramos  govern¬ 
ment  has  shown  that  the  military  does  have  a  role,  and  that 
by  supporting  civil  environmental  initiatives,  they  promote 
the  legiti  macy  of  the  government.  The  mi  I  itary  prevents  i  I- 
legal  fishing,  preserves  the  wildlife  and  forest  against 
poaching  and  illegal  logging,  and  has  a  brigade  on  Min¬ 
danao  for  tree  farming  and  restoring  the  tropical  forest. 
They  are  helping  to  achieve  government  legitimacy  because 
thepeoplein  thePhilippinehinterland,  whereit  is  difficult 
for  the  government  to  demonstrate  that  it  cares,  see  the 
military's  environmental  work  as  the  government  doing 
things  for  the  common  good. 

"Finally,  one  must  ask,  what  is  the  military's  domestic 
role?  What  is  the  form  of  government?  Is  there  a  civilian 
government  supported  by  a  subordinate  military,  or  is 
there  a  military  government?  A  military  government  is  of¬ 
ten  a  barrier  to  getting  outside  donor  support.  However,  a 
military  government  may  make  the  military's  assistance  to 
a  civilian  environmental  organization  easier  to  achieve. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  complicating  factor.  Donor  countries 
and  organizations  will  want  to  know  the  military's  role  be¬ 
cause  Western  donor  nations  want  to  support  free  trade 
and  democracy.  They  will  want  to  know  whether  the  mili¬ 
tary  is  subordinate  to  the  civilian  government  and  whether 
supporting  the  military  will  threaten  this  relationship. 

'These  are  critical  questions  I  offer  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  as  you  examinethe  military's  role  in  the  environment. 
When  you  seek  to  promote  cooperation  between  the  mili¬ 
tary,  environmentalists,  foreign  affairs  experts,  and 
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governmental  agencies;  or  determine  whether  the  military 
has  the  resources  to  help  achieve  environmental  goals,  per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  questions  that  I  have  raised  will  be 
useful.” 

Ms  Goodman  then  moderated  a  brief  question  and  an¬ 
swer  period.  A  comment  was  made  that  the  U.S. 
environmental  program  is  well  known  and  an  important  as¬ 
pect  of  security  is  collaboration.  A  question  was  posed  as  to 
whether  the  U.S.  congress  would  support  U.S.  interna¬ 
tional  environmental  efforts.  The  answer  was  that  support 
will  continue  because  the  environment  and  environmental 
security  are  recognized  as  important.  There  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  funding,  but  it  will  beat  modest  levels.  One  attendee 
noted  that  many  of  the  examples  of  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  had  focused  on  Africa  and  the  questioner  asked  about 
the  importance  of  Asia  in  the  environ  mental  security  equa¬ 
tion.  Africa  was  used  as  an  example  but  was  not  meant  to 
excl  u  de  ot  h  er  pa  rts  of  t h  e  wor  I  d .  I  n  t er  ms  of  t h  e  i  ssu  e  of  cl  i  - 
mate  change,  the  support  of  China  is  absolutely  essential. 
Unfortunately,  economic  development  is  bypassing  Africa 
and  this  is  helping  to  exacerbate  the  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  there. 
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CHAPTER  V 

PANEL  SESSION  II  -  INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  NATO 

ALLIANCE 


The  second  discussion  panel  of  the  Plenary  session  was 
chaired  by  Mr.  Gary  Vest  and  included  Mr.  Anthony  Downs 
from  Canada,  Dr.  I  rene  Freundenschuss-Reichl  from  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Professor  Bedrich  Moldan  from  the  Czech 
Republic.  Mr.  Vest  introduced  the  panel  members  and  then 
gave  a  brief  overview  of  the  United  States  and  NATO's 
work  on  environmental  issues.  I  n  1970/71  was  when  envi¬ 
ronmental  work  first  began,  and  this  was  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  In  1980,  CCMS  held  two  significant  conferences  on 
"M  i  I  i tary  and  the  E  nvi  ron ment"  and  'Trai  n i  ng  and  Ai  rcraft 
Noise."  By  the  mid  1980s  there  was  debate  within  CCMS 
on  how  much  defense  related  work  should  be  undertaken. 
At  first  there  was  little,  but  the  quantity  has  grown  over 
time.  There  has  been  a  general  rise  in  environmental 
awareness  and  there  have  been  efforts  to  enhance  environ¬ 
mental  programs.  The  NACC  workplans  talk  to 
environmental  issues.  However  a  setback  of  sorts  occurred 
when  the  environment  was  not  included  in  the  PfP.  Envi¬ 
ronmental  questions  were  raised  before  the  IFOR 
commitment  but  the  results  were  none.  However,  there  is 
now  a  recognized  need  for  environmental  issues  and 
SACEUR  addresses  environmental  clearance  actions  bef¬ 
ore  a  country  leaves  Bosnia.  Mr.  Vest  showed  the  following 
slide  which  depicted  theU.S.  Defense  Department's  inter¬ 
national  environmental  security  philosophy: 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  DoD  INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY 

•  Vision:  Transform  the  militaries  of  the  world  into 
environmentally  sensitive  organizations 

—  U.S.  military  first  to  make  transition  beginning  in  1970 
—  NATO  militaries  followed  beginning  in  early  80’ s 
—  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia 
—  Asia-Pacific 
—  Latin  America 

•  Principles:  Peace  and  stability  through 

—  Quality  of  Life 
—  Quality  of  the  Environment 
—  Cooperative  Engagement 

•  Objective:  Change  military  behavior  and  culture 

•  Move  the  militaries  of  the  world  from  the  negative  to  the 
neutral  to  the  positive  environmentally 

•  Preventive  Defense:  Creating  the  conditions  which  sustain 
peace  through  mil-to-mil  cooperation 

•  Military  Environmental  Security  provides  the  tools 

Mr  Anthony  Downs  talked  on  "Environment  and  Se¬ 
curity  in  NATO  -  In  a  Canadian  Context." 

INTRODUCTION 


"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  my  presentation  will  be  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  defence  environmental  policy  maker.  I 
will  look,  at  Canada's  approach  to  environmental 
protection  and  how  that  can  be  translated  into  an 
environmental  security  policy  for  Canada.  This  could  be 
oneroutethat  NATO  may  follow  to  achieve  whatever  goals 
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it  sets  for  itself  in  this  field.  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
progress  of  yesterdays  work.  When  completed  there  should 
be  a  most  comprehensive  guide  for  NATO  to  follow,  should 
it  so  choose. 

BACKGROUND 


"As  we  all  know,  the  challenges  of  environment  and 
security  are  many,  ranging  from  natural  disasters,  to 
cross-border  contamination  problems,  to  a  lack  of  a  true 
sustainable  development  policies.  Here,  on  the  fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  Rio  Earth  Summit,  countries  that 
participated  are  going  to  be  judged  on  their  environmental 
record  and  their  future  commitments.  The  RIO  Conference 
was  unprecedented  in  its  consensus  on  the  need  for 
Sustainable  Development.  The  RIO  Declaration  itself  is  a 
formula  for  environmental  security.  The  planned  UN 
General  Assembly  Special  Session  at  the  end  of  J  unewill 
look  at  the  progress  si  nee  Rio.  In  addition,  other  upcoming 
international  events  may  lend  themselves  to  some  progress 
this  year  -  G7  Environment  Ministers  meeting  this  month 
and  the  APEC  Environment  Ministers  meeting  in  J  une. 

"But,  will  we  now  find  that  population  growth  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  have  outstripped  environmental  progress? 
And,  has  that  economic  growth  been  assessed  for  its  Sus¬ 
tainable  Development  balance?  We  do  need  a  pragmatic 
approach :  -  economi c growth  and  soci al  wel  I -bei ng,  with  en¬ 
vironmental  considerations  built  in.  I  would  I  iketo focus  on 
some  ways  that  individual  nations  and  NATO  can  move 
their  efforts  forward  in  this  regard.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  will 
look  at  Canada's  current  approach  from  a  political/plan¬ 
ning  point  of  view.  Canada's  environment  and 
development  policy  is  very  much  linked  with  its  foreign  and 
security  policy. 
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-  DISCUSSION 

"Environmental  Policy.  In  the  early  90's,  Canada's  goals 
for  its  foreign  pol  icy  were  stated  as  fol  lows: 

-  to  promote  prosperity  and  employment; 

-  protect  Canada’s  values  and  culture. 

-  to  protect  its  security,  within  a  stable  global  framework; 

This  third  goal,  protect  its  security  within  a  stable  global 
framework,  is  what  we  are  all  after  here.  The  Canadian 
premise  is  that  "A  successful  Sustainable  Development 
policy  is  a  pre-condition  to  Security.”  To  achieve  a  true 
sustai  nable  development  pol  icy,  there  arethree  mai  n  pol  i  cy 
considerations  (Canada's  espouses  them,  as  do  others,  and 
they  do  apply  to  all  nations): 

a.  Firstly  -  a  country  must  protect  its  own  environment. 
One  cannot  lead  others  if  one's  own  house  is  not  in  order, 
and  is  seen  to  be  in  order  by  others!  This  means  operat¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Sustainable 
Development,  as  envisaged  by  the  Bruntland  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  addition,  a  government  must  take  into  account 
the  desires  of  its  populace.  For  example,  the  Canadian 
Government  must  take  into  account  thefact  that  88%of 
Canadians  say  they  are  "concerned  about  the  environ¬ 
ment",  and  95%  of  Canadians  identified  environment 
and  peace-keeping  as  important  foreign  policy  goals  for 
Canada. 

b.  Secondly,  a  nation  must  look  at  its  impact  on  theenvi- 
ronment  of  other  nations  and  the  globe  in  general  - 
Canada  for  example  has  to  address  its  large  consump¬ 
tion  of  energy,  and  water  and  its  high  waste  volume, 
things  that  will  impact  outside  of  Canada  in  the  very 
long  term.  Greenhouse  gas  and  ODS  emissions  are 
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impacts  all  industrialized  nations  have  on  the  world's 
environment;  and, 

c.  Finally,  a  nation  must  protect  itself  and  its  environ¬ 
ment  from  external  environmental  threats.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  are: 

-  acid  rain  and  global  warming; 

-  pollution  of  common  rivers,  ground  water,  ocean  and  air 
currents; 

-  loss  of  biodiversity;  and, 

-  destruction  of  carbon  sinks. 

"It  is  in  thisthird  dimension  that  a  nation  beginstoturn  its 
attention  to  those  environmental  problems  that  could 
threaten  not  only  its  environment,  but  its  security,  and 
even  global  security.  Most  environmental  problems  are 
domestic  initially,  and  therefore  under  a  nation's  control. 
They  can  escalate  quickly  to  become  the  concern  of 
neighbours  if  appropriate  measures  are  not  taken  by  the 
originating  nation.  That  is,  local  problems,  whether  caused 
by  natural  or  man-made  occurrences,  can  impact  on 
regional  and  eventually  world  security. 

"A  nation's  international  trade  position  is  affected  by  its 
own  Sustainable  Development  approach.  Forestry,  fishing, 
mining  and  the  fur  industry  in  particular  stand  out  for 
Canada.  (For  example,  the  world  watches  Canada's  fur 
trade,  and  chlorine  use  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  closely). 
Flow  a  nation  deals  with  the  economy  and  its  environment 
in  these  sectors  telegraphs  the  relative  priority  of  its 
international  environment  and  security  stance.  On  a  more 
self  interest  note,  if  a  nation  is  actively  solving  its 
environmental  problems,  it  will  have  created  a  significant 
environmental  technology  industry  that  will  create  other 
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opportunities  for  trade  and  for  cooperation  with  other 
states.  It  is  forecast  that  with  the  world  population  and 
economic  growth,  the  market  for  environmental  goods  and 
services  will  increase  by  40%.  A  fact  not  to  be  lost  in  all 
this. 

"Canada  is  still  in  the  situation  of  improving  its  domestic 
protection  of  the  environment.  This  takes  different  for  ms  as 
Sustainable  Development  is  applied  in  different  ways. 
Under  the  current  economic  climate  in  Canada,  some 
provincial  governments  are  actually  moving  to  reduce 
environmental  protection  measures  where  such  are  seen  as 
too  restrictive  on  economic  development.  While  this  is 
within  the  principle  of  Sustainable  Development,  it  must 
continually  be  monitored  toensuretheend  result,  leaving  a 
habitable  and  enjoyable  environment  for  future  gener¬ 
ations,  is  still  achievable. 

'This  domestic  responsibility  must  develop  into,  or  re¬ 
flect,  an  international  responsibility-  long-term  viability  of 
the  worl d's  en vi  ron ment,  whi  I e ai  mi ng  for  a  reasonabl e  and 
sustainable  economic  and  social  balance  -  a  difficult  objec¬ 
tive  considering  the  current  imbalance  in  the  world's 
economic  levels.  So,  this  is  a  challenge  for  all  our  nations. 
Collectively,  we  can  make  some  measure  of  progress 
through  NATO. 

'There  are  a  number  of  specific  actions  NATO  can  take  to 
prepare  its  members  and,  in  fact,  any  nation  so  desiring 
assistance: 

-  Aid  in  setting  up  disaster  relief  plans  as  well  as  actual 
response  units 

-  Advance  the  technical  capabilities  of  its  members  and  its 
partners 
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-  Train  military  and  policy  analysts  in  environmental 
“flashpoint”  indicators,  that  is  what  to  watch  for  early  on  to  be 
able  to  take  steps  to  prevent  disasters  or  actions  of  national 
and  even  international  significance  -  much  as  we  discussed 
yesterday 

-  Assist  less  developed  nations  with  the  technical  expertise  to 
achieve  their  economic  goals  while  preserving  agreed 
environmental  goals  as  well. 

"As  an  alliance,  all  members  and  partners  do  not  have  the 
samelevel  of  environmental  health  nor  do  they  haveall  the 
expertise  -  it  can  be  shared  with  certain  members  taking 
the  lead  where  they  have  the  expertise  to  do  so.  Scientists 
have  cooperated  in  past  across  borders.  We  need  to 
strengthen  these  I  inks  and  develop  methodologies  to  assess 
environmental  problems,  internally  as  well  as  externally. 
This  Pilot  Study,  again,  is  an  ideal  and  timely  example  of 
how  nations  can  begin  to  share  and  develop  common 
approaches  to  problems. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


"I  believe,  NATO's  individual  members  and  partners  must 
demonstrate  a  visible  environ  mental  commitment  based  on 
sustainable  development,  at  home,  in  order  for  NATO, 
collectively,  to  demonstrate  leadership  and  to  have  a 
meaningful  voice  outside  of  NATO.  NATO  must  also 
integrate  its  members  and  partners  agenda's  before  it  can 
impact  significantly  or  lead,  the  integration  of  others 
environmental  agenda's.  NATO  must,  of  course,  be 
cognizant  of  other  organizations  efforts,  such  astheG7  and 
APEC,  and ofthellN'sin  particular.  Thewill  tomovemust 
bethere-  is  NATO  ready?  Wewould  hopethat  Security  will 
improve  with  each  successful  action  or  step  taken,  no 
matter  how  small  at  first." 
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Dr.  Irene  Freundenschuss-Reichl  addressed  the  is¬ 
sue  of  "International  Environmental  Security  and  the 
NATO  Alliance” from  a  PfP  perspective. 

'T  h  e  r  el  at  i  on  s  h  i  p  between  secu  rityandtheenvironmentin 
an  international  context  can  be  looked  at  with  regard  to 

•  prevention 

•  protection  of  the  environment  in  times  of  armed  conflict 

•  post— conflict— phase  (peace  making,  peace  building; 

confidence-building;) 

•  economic,  social  and  civil  reconstruction  of  war— torn  countries. 

"I  would  like  to  focus  today  on  the  prevention  perspective. 
'Development  is  another  name  for  peace.'  Today  we  know 
that  development  has  to  ensure  sustainable  human 
development  in  order  to  be  synonymous  with  peace.  What 
is  sustainable  development?  A  working  definition  is 
development  that  allows  us  to  satisfy  our  needs  without 
undermining  the  possibility  of  our  children  to  meet  theirs. 
It  includes  the  dimensions  of  economic  growth,  social 
development,  ecological  soundness;  and  also  human  rights, 
good  governance,  equality  between  women  and  men. 

"If  it  can  be  said  that  ethnic  strife  is  today  at  the  root  of 
many  conflicts,  it  would  seem  important  to  examine  closely 
how  unfavorable  socio-economic  conditions  for  ethnic 
minorities  areoften  compounded  by  ecological  problems.  It 
is  always  and  everywhere  the  poor  and  the  marginalized 
that  bear  the  heaviest  burden  in  terms  of  pollution  and 
environmental  degradation. 

'The  Rio  +  5  process  shows  that  while  we  have  the 
knowledge  (about  the  long-term  beneficial  effect  of 
sustainable  development),  we  lack  political  will.  The 
overall  trends  in  terms  of  global  environmental  problems 
and  the  use  of  natural  resources  have  worsened  since  Rio. 
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The  turnaround  point  today  is  farther  away  than  it  was  in 
1992.  NATO  should  therefore  use  its  political  clout  to  help 
create  a  sense  of  urgency.  It  should  contribute  to  placing 
the  challenge  of  sustainable  development  at  the  center  of 
the  national  and  international  political  agenda. 

"Agenda  21  called  for  national  programs  for  sustainable 
development.  So  far  mainly  national  reports  have  been 
compiled  on  what  is  done  anyway  with  slight  reorientations 
and  shifts  of  emphasis.  There  seems  to  be  much  more  a 
tradition  in  military  planning  that  starts  with  a  goal  that  is 
deemed  desi  rabl  e;  then  one  works  backward  from  that  goal 
to  see  what  is  needed  to  achieve  the  goal;  finally  the 
strategy  is  implemented.  Perhaps  that  goal --oriented  way 
of  proceeding  could  'contaminate'  the  policy-making  in 
other  government  departments  for  the  benefit  of 
sustainable  development  ? 

"At  the  heart  of  the  sustai  nabl e  development  chal  lenge  I  i es 
the  issue  of  shifting  towards  more  sustainable  patterns  of 
consumption  and  production.  In  most  societies  the  military 
plays  an  important  modeling  role.  It  would  be  important  to 
ensure  sustainable  consumption  modes  both  within 
military  facilities  and  operations  (parades,  etc.)  and  in  the 
personal  life-style  decisions  of  military  staff,  in  particular 
of  the  leaders.  NATO  would  have  a  crucial  role-model 
function  in  this  regard.  ('Greening  NATO')  NATO  could 
identify  specific  'hot  issues':  situations,  areas  where 
ecol  ogi  cal  probl  ems  are  I  i  kel  y  to  have  security  i  mpl  i  cati  ons, 
both  within  theterritory  of  the  alliance  and  outside  it.  On 
specific  'hot  issues,'  NATO  could  seek  to  build  alliances 
with  other  players,  as  appropriate  (States,  international 
organizations,  science,  media,  civil  society  at  large  etc.)  and 
try  to  do  something  concretely  in  relation  to  the  given  'hot 
issue,'  including  the  earmarking  of  military  funds. 

"NATO  could  also  follow,  as  appropriately,  major  global 
negotiations  on  global  environmental  issues  and  on 
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regional  issues  which  are  of  interest  to  the  alliance.  NATO 
could  negotiate  and  adopt  a  Common  Understanding  of 
NATO  members  on  the  importance  of  preventive  policies  of 
sustainable  development  in  order  to  avoid  violent  conflict. 
NATO  members  would  pledge  themselves  to  certain 
concrete  measures.  NATO  could  work  together  with  other 
military  alliances  and  institutions  to  build  awareness  and 
capacity  on  the  environment  and  security  nexus.  Good 
practices  could  be  systematically  collected  and  exchanged. 
NATO  could  endeavor  to  build  public  support,  through 
appropriate  media  channels,  international  symposia  or  the 
like,  for  the  environment  and  security  approach." 

The  final  presentation  was  given  by  Professor 
Bedrich  Moldan  who  addressed  "Environmental  Security 
within  the  Sustainable  Development  Framework."  He 
noted  that  the  Rio  Conference  was  a  success  despite  some 
retrospective  misgivings.  Put  intoan  historical  context,  Rio 
placed  the  environment  and  development  into  a  common 
framework.  Professor  Moldan  pointed  out  that  develop¬ 
ment  has  several  dimensions:  economic,  human/social,  and 
institutional,  including  the  military.  One  needs  to  look  at 
economic  theory  and  practice;  there  has  been  an  explosion 
of  environmental  economic  theory.  It  looks  at  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  trade  and  environment  and  also  looks  at 
production  and  consumption.  This  has  put  a  new  perspec¬ 
tive  on  (1)  environmental  economy,  e.g.,  the  wealth  of 
nations,  the  notion  of  natural  capital,  and  carrying  capac¬ 
ity,  (2)  sustainable  human  development  -  equity, 
eradication  of  poverty,  human  dignity,  and  (3)  institutions 
of  democracy  and  justice. 

Sustainable  development  is  development  which  is  envi¬ 
ronmentally  secure  and  devoid  of  threats  and/or  risks. 
Sustainability  =  Security  =  Environmental  Security  = 
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Military  Security.  This  is  a  new  perspective  for  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  Nothing  is  "exclusive,”  it  "shapes  everything,” 
and  it  must  be  placed  within  theframework  of  sustainable 
development.  Environmental  security  is  a  dimension  and  a 
specific  aspect  of  "overall  security." 

M  r.  Vest  then  moderated  questions  and  comments  from 
the  group.  One  attendee  asked  for  the  sources  of  environ¬ 
mental  degradation.  The  response  was  that  C02  emissions 
had  gone  down  by  20%  but  are  now  up  again.  They  are  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  Russia  there  was  a 
10%  drop  in  pollution  which  accompanied  the  50%  drop  in 
production.  Another  participant  wondered  how  to  make 
Sustainable  Development  work  in  the  United  States.  The 
panelists  noted  that  in  Canada  there  is  a  top  down  commit¬ 
ment  and  that  NAFTA  will  deal  with  the  environment  in 
terms  of  sustainable  development.  In  Austria,  the  trans¬ 
portation  sector  is  moving  away  from  Sustainable 
Development  and  even  in  the  energy  field,  where  Austria  is 
blessed  with  abundant  hydroelectric  power  sources,  there 
is  not  sustainable  development.  However  in  consumption 
patterns,  the  population,  especially  at  the  grass  roots  level, 
is  starting  to  recognize  the  need  for  sustainable  develop¬ 
ment.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Austria  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  states  in  terms  of  addressing  the  issue  of  sus¬ 
tainable  development.  Eastern  Europe  is  unsustainable 
now  as  it  seeks  to  reach  the  economic  levels  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Europe.  However  it  should  be  noted  that  Eastern 
Europe  has  made  remarkable  strides  in  economic  cleanup. 
Another  question  concerned  the  most  important  thing 
NATO  could  do  to  enhance  environmental  security.  An¬ 
swers  ranged  from  NATO  getting  its  own  house  in  order,  to 
increasing  cooperation  and  showing  what  has  been 
achieved,  and  placing  the  issue  of  environmental  security 
on  the  agenda  of  a  NATO  Summit  Meeting. 
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After  this  panel  session,  theCCMS  Pilot  Study  meeting 
adjourned  until  May  22nd.  On  May  21st  the  participants  in 
the  Pilot  Study  meeting  and  the  panelists  benefited  from 
their  participation  in  a  Simulation  Game,  which  had  been 
organized  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory 
andthell.S.  Army  War  Col  lege  Center  for  Strategic  Lead¬ 
ership.  It  was  welcomed  by  all  as  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas  on  policy  solutions  for  environmentally  in¬ 
duced  conflict. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CONCLUDING  PLENARY  SESSION 


Mr.  Vest  opened  the  concluding  plenary  session  by  not¬ 
ing  that  there  were  four  topics  to  be  addressed  before 
adjournment:  (1)  The  model  first  presented  during  the 
Subgroup  1  meeting  on  May  19th  and  subsequently  refined 
duringtheSubgroup  1  report  on  May  20th;  (2)  theorganiza- 
tion  of  thePilot  Study;  (3)thescheduleoffutureevents;  and 
(4)  the  proposed  table  of  contents  for  the  Pilot  Study  Final 
Report. 

Mr.  Lietzmann  then  presented  a  review  of  the  Pilot 
Study  Subgroup  Structure  as  indicated  below: 

Pilot  Study  Subgroup  Structure 
Subgroup  1-  Definition  and  Modeling 

1.  Update  existing  lists  of  serious  conflicts  in  which  con¬ 
flicts  over  natural  resources  and  the  environment  played  a 
major  role. 

2.  Development  of  criteria  for  assessing  to  which  degree  a 
conflict  has  been  caused  by  environmental  degradation  and 
natural  resource  scarcities. 

3.  E I  aborati  on  of  cr i teri  a  for  assessi  ng  the  security  ri sks  as- 
sociated  with  environmental  problems. 

4.  Development  of  different  categories  of  environmental 
probl  ems  accordi  ng  to  the  extent  to  whi  ch  they  are  rel  evant 
to  security. 
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5.  Definition  of  indicators  and  reasonable  thresholds  of  se¬ 
verity  of  environmental  problems  that  indicate  heightened 
danger  of  their  causing  or  contributing  to  serious  conflict. 

6.  Development  of  a  taxonomy  for  indicator-oriented  data 
collection 

Subgroup  2  -  Delineation  and  Development  of  a 
Database  and  a  Decision  Support  System 

1.  Collection  of  data  on  a  representative  sample  of  environ¬ 
mental  threats  to  security  at  different  levels  of  conflict 
based  on  the  results  of  the  taxonomy  elaborated  in  Sub¬ 
group  1. 

2.  Definition  of  early  warning  indicators  and  ways  of  inte¬ 
grating  relevant  environmental  factors  into  existing  early 
warning  systems. 

3.  Developing  a  decision  support  system. 

Subgroup  3  -  Risk  Analysis  and  Recommendations 
for  Environmental  Politics  and  Security  Politics 

1.  Comparative  threat  assessment  of  major  global  and  re¬ 
gional  environmental  problems  in  order  to  set  priorities  as 
regards  their  security  relevance. 

2.  Integrated  threat  assessment  for  the  NATO  region  as 
well  as  for  other  regions  particularly  relevant  to  NATO. 

3.  Evaluation  and  further  development  of  selected  environ¬ 
mental  policy  responses  to  environmental  threats  to 
security. 
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4.  Evaluation  and  further  development  of  selected  security 
policy  responses  to  environmental  threats  to  security.. 

Mr.  Lietzmann  used  the  above  outline  to  describe  the 
proposed  Tabl  e  of  Contents  for  the  F  i  nal  Report  of  the  P  i  I  ot 
Study  and  he  also  specified  who  had  agreed  to  head  the 
drafting  effort  for  each  topic.  The  proposed  outline  and  re¬ 
sponsible  countries/group  is: 

Pilot  Study:  E nvironment  and  Security  in  an 
International  Context 

(Coordinating  country  is  underlined) 

Report  of  about  150-200  pages. 

Table  of  Contents 

1.  Executive  Summary  -  (D;  USA) 

2.  Foreword  -  (Co-chairs) 

3. 1  introduction  -  (D;  USA) 

4.  NATO/  N ACC/  PfP  Security  Context  (USA,  D) 

5.  Definition  and  Modeling  (SGI;  Chair:  USA;  Co-chair: 
Germany) 

5.1  U  pdated  list  of  environmentally  induced  serious  con¬ 
flicts  (CH) 

5.2  Security  Context  Assessment 

5.2.1  Criteria  for  Security  Risk  Assessment  (D) 

5.2.2  Assessing  the  Links  between  Environment  and 
Security  (PL;  D) 
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5.3Thresholdsof  Severity  andTheir  Contribution  toSe- 
rious  Conflicts  (USA) 

5.4 Typology  of  Environmentally  Induced  Serious  Con¬ 
flicts  (CH) 

5.5  Taxonomy  for  Data  Collection  (?) 

6.  Definition  and  Development  of  a  Database  and  a 
Decision  Support  System  (SG  II;  Chair:  CZR) 

6.1  Database  of  Environmental  Threats  to  Security 
(CZR;  USA;  D) 

6.2  Environmental  Indicators  for  Existing  Early  Warn¬ 
ing  Systems  (CZR;  CH;  D) 

6.3  Decision  Support  System  (USA) 

7.  Risk  Analysis  and  Recommendations  for  Environmental 
Policies  and  Security  Policies  -  (SGI  1 1 ;  Chair:  D;  Co-chair: 
A/F) 

7.1  Comparative  Threat  Assessment  and  Security  Pri¬ 
orities  (S) 

7.2  Integrated  Threat  Assessment  for  the 
NATO/N ACC/PfP  Area  of  Interest  (PL;  D;  USA) 

7.3  Selected  Foreign  and  Security  Policy  Responses  (£; 
USA) 

7.4  Selected  Environmental  and  Development  Policy 
Responses  (A) 
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7.5  Recommendations  for  Improving  International  In¬ 
stitutions  (A;  D) 

8.  Appendices 

He  urged  all  participants  to  become  involved  in  any  po¬ 
tion  of  the  Pilot  Study  that  they  wished,  either  as  co-chairs 
or  as  participants.  In  addressing  issue  5.3,  he  displayed  the 
following  graphic  which  had  been  refined  from  the  initial 
graphicdisplayed  duringthepreliminary  Subgroup  1  meet¬ 
ing  on  May  19th.  All  participants  agreki  that  the  revised 
graphic  portrayed  a  better  sense  of  the  complex  inter¬ 
relationship  between  Environmental  Resource  Scarcity 
and  Environmental  Degradation  and  the  Conditions  (or 
Nurturing  Agents),  theSecondary  Effects  (social,  economic, 
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political,  etc.),  again  impacted  by  Conditions  which  could 
ultimately  lead  to  conflict.  Thetwoheaded  arrows  indicate 
the  two  way  relationships  between  these  aspects.  This 
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model  will  be  further  studied  and  refined  at  future  Sub¬ 
group  working  sessions. 


Mr.  Lietzmann  asked  if  there  were  any  objections  to  the 
proposed  Table  of  Contents  and  distribution  of  tasks. 
There  were  none,  and  this  was  to  be  the  plan  of  action. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cariusthen  presented  a  draft  workplan 
for  the  Pilot  Study  to  the  group  for  their  comments.  I  n  Oc¬ 
tober  there  would  be  meetings  of  Subgroup  Two  in  Prague 
and  Subgroup  Three  in  Warsaw.  These  Subgroup  Work¬ 
shops  would  continue  to  build  upon  the  work  of  Subgroup 
Oneand  the  initiatives  started  in  Carlisle.  There  would  be 
a  series  of  workshops,  editing  sessions,  and  Plenary  Ses¬ 
sions  during  1998  as  indicated  above.  Switzerland  will 
organize  a  workshop  in  Bern,  probably  in  February  1998. 
Austria  will  host  the  next  Pilot  Study  meeting  in  the  third 


:  1997  ! 

MAY 

OCTOBER 

III  PILOT  STUDY  MEETING 

WORKSHOP  SUBGROUP  #2 

19-22  MAY 

16-17  OCTOBER 

CARLISLE,  PA 

PRAGUE 

Decision  on  detailed  work  programme; 
participation  by  other  Pilot  Study 
participants 

Refine  Subgroup  Issues 

WORKSHOP  SUBGROUP  #3 

20-22  OCTOBER 

WARSAW 

Focus  on  1 C,  3.1  &3.2 

week  in  March  back  to  back  with  a  meeting  of  Subgroup 
Three  which  will  conduct  a  workshop  on  environmental  and 
development  policy  options.  An  initial  draft  of  the  Pilot 
Study  Report  would  be  sent  out  in  September  and  would 
then  be  commented  on  during  the  October  Pilot  Study 
Meeting.  During  1998,  additional  subgroup  meetings  could 
occur  as  required.  Comments  and  recommendations  would 
be  incorporated  by  the  Editing  Committee  in  November 
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i  1998  | 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

MAY 

AUGUST 

OCTOBER 

WORKSHOP 
SUBGROUP  #1 

WORKSHOP 

SUBGROUP 

#3 

GLOBAL 

WORKSHOP 
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EU/EEA, 

OECD, 

UN/ECE 

FIRST  EDITING 
MEETING 

V  PILOT 
STUDY 
MEETING 

SECOND 

EDITING 

MEETING 

SWITZERLAND 

VIENNA 

FOCUS  ON  1.1 
1.4 

FOCUS  ON 
3.3  &3.5 

SEND  OUT 
DRAFT  PS 
REPORT 

FINALIZE 
THE  PILOT 
STUDY 
REPORT 

IV  PILOT 
STUDY 
MEETING 

VIENNA 

with  a  goal  of  presenting  the  Pi  lot  Study  tothe  group  at  the 
final  Pilot  Study  Meeting  in  J  anuary  1999  with  a  goal  of 
presenting  the  final,  approved  Pilot  Study  to  the  CCMS 
Plenary  currently  scheduled  for  March  1999.  It  was  also 
noted  that  Subgroup  meetings  could  be  linked  to  regional 
meetings.  One  participant  noted  that  the  organizers  of 
Subgroup  Workshops  needed  to  know  in  advance  who  in¬ 
tended  to  attend.  The  workshops  were  desi  gned  to  be  work 
sessi  ons  where  al  I  who  came  were  expected  to  parti  ci  pate  i  n 
the  drafting  of  the  workshop  proceedings.  It  was  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  as  Subgroups  drafted  specific  issues  they  needed 
the  results  of  other  Subgroup  meetings.  The  co-chairs 
noted  that  some  results  should  be  available  and  that  all 
participants  needed  to  share  their  work  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Pilot  Study. 


1999  i 
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MARCH 

VI  PILOT  STUDY  MEETING 

CCMS  PLENARY  MEETING 
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FINAL  APPROVAL  OF  THE 

PRESENT  PILOT  STUDY 

PILOT  STUDY 

FINAL  REPORT 
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The  co-chairs  remarked  that  until  now  the  Pilot  Study 
has  been  preparing  for  work  but  now  the  work  is  starting  in 
earnest.  A  call  was  made  for  any  final  remarks  from  the 
participants.  None  were  made.  The  co-chairs  again  ex¬ 
pressed  their  gratitudeto  Dr.  Kent  Butts  and  the  Center  for 
Strategic  Leadership  for  providing  the  Col  I  ins  Hall  facility 
and  for  cohosting  the  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  National  Laboratory.  Noting  that  there 
was  minute  remaining  until  the  scheduled  end  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  they  adjourned  theThird  Meeting  of  the  NATO/CCMS 
Pilot  Study  on  "Environment  and  Security  in  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Context”  one  minute  early. 
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APPENDIX  A 


PARTICIPANTS 


AUSTRIA 

Dr.  I rene  Freudenschuss-Reichl,  Head,  International  De¬ 
partments  U,  Federal  Ministry  for  the  Environment, 
Youth  and  Family  Affairs 

BELARUS 

Mr.  Mikhail  P  igou  I  evski,  Chief  Expert,  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environmental  Protection  of  Belarus 

CANADA 

Mr.  Anthony  Downs,  Director-General,  Environment 

Dr.  Chris  Tucker,  Senior  Scientific  Advisor,  Emergency 
Preparedness 

CZECH  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  Petr  Kozel,  Regional  Advisor,  Ministry  of  Defense  of 
the  Czech  Republic 

Professor  Bedrich  Moldan,  Environmental  Center,  Charles 
University 

FINLAND 

Mr.  Antti  Kivipelto,  Ministry  of  Defence 

Mr.  Risto  Rautiainen,  Senior  Counselor,  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs 
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FRANCE 

Mr.  Marc  Bernier,  Department  Head,  ODCA/SAA,  Em¬ 
bassy  of  France 

Mr.J  ean  Marie  Guastavi  no,  Attache  for  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  (Environment),  Embassy  of  France 

GERMANY 

Mr.  Alexander  Carius,  Director,  Ecologic 

Ms  Kerstin  Imbusch,  Research  Fellow,  Ecologic 

Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann,  Federal  Ministry  of  Environment, 
Nature  Conservation  and  Nuclear  Safety 

Mr.  Matthias  Paustain,  Research  Assistant,  Ecologic 

Major  Volker  R.  Quante,  FAFORSE 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.-J  .  Scholz,  Ministry  of  Defense 

Dr.  Stefan  Summerer,  Senior  Advisor,  Federal  Agency  for 
Environment 

HUNGARY 

Mr.  Csaba  Kiss,  Director,  Environmental  Security  Center, 
Ministry  of  Defense 

Mr.  Kristof  Kozak,  CCMS  National  Coordinator 

KYRGYZ  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  Aibek  Tilebaliev,  Second  Secretary,  Embassy  of  the 
Kyrgyz  Republic 

LATVIA 

Professor  Andrejs  Silins,  Secretary  General,  Latvian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences 

LITHUANIA 

Major  Valdemaras  Sarapinas,  Defense  Attache,  Embassy 
of  Lithuania 
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Professor  J  urgis  Staniskis,  Director,  Institute  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Engineering,  Kaunas  University  of  Technology 

MOLDOVA 

Mr.  Sergiu  Galitchii,  Director,  Operative  Informational 
System,  State  Ecological  I  nspection 

POLAND 

Lieutenant.  Colonel  Voleslaw  Adamczyk,  Deputy  Defense 
Attache,  E mbassy  of  Poland 

Colonel  Waldemar  Dziegielewski,  Defense  Attache,  Em¬ 
bassy  of  Poland 

Mr.  Stanislaw  Wilczkowiak,  Deputy  Director,  Ministry  of 
Environmental  Protection,  Resources  and  Forestry 

Colonel  Andrzej  Wlodarski,  National  Security  Bureau 

ROMANIA 

Dr.  Corneliu  Negulescu,  Deputy  Scientific  Director,  Re¬ 
search  and  Engineering  Institute  for  the  Environment 

SLOVAK  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  Lubomir  Kusnir,  Department  of  the  Environment, 
Ministry  of  Defence  of  the  Slovak  Republic 

SWEDEN 

Mr.  Gunnar  Arbman,  Director  of  Research,  Swedish  Na¬ 
tional  Defence  Research  Establishment 

SWITZERLAND 

Mrs.  Eva  Affolter  Svenonius,  Department  of  International 
Affairs,  Ministry  of  the  Environment 

TURKEY 

Lieutenant  Dr.  Mesut  Hakki  Casin,  International  Agree¬ 
ments  Inspection  Officer,  Turkish  General  Staff 
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Lieutenant  Commander  Fikret  Hakguden,  International 
Agreements  Inspection  Officer,  Turkish  General  Staff 

Dr.  A.  Cemal  Saydam,  Professor,  Middle  East  Technical 
University  RS&GIS  Center 

Mr.  GazneSoysal,  Executive  Director,  Center  for  Strategic 
Research,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Dr.  Richard  Ball,  Physical  Scientist,  Office  of  Policy  and  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs 

Mr.  Larry  Blotzer,  Professor  of  Political-Military  Affairs, 
Center  for  Strategic  Leader  shi  p,  U.S.  Army  War  Col  lege 

Dr.  Dexter  Bryce,  Senior  Scientist,  GEO-CENTERS,  Inc. 

Dr.  Kent  Butts,  Professor  of  Political-Military  Gaming, 
Center  for  Strategic  Leader  shi  p,  U.S. Army  War  Col  lege 

Ms  Elizabeth  Campbell,  Office  of  Policy  and  International 
Affairs,  Department  of  Energy 

Mr.  George  Fidas,  Deputy  National  Intelligence  Officer, 
Global  Multilateral  Affairs,  National  Intelligence 
Council 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Fox,  Pacific  Northwest  National 
Laboratory 

Ms  Sherri  Goodman,  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
(Environmental  Security),  U.S.  Depart-ment  of  Defense 

Mr.  Nestor  Gounaris,  NATO  CCMS  Fellow 

Ms  Wendy  Grieder,  Office  of  I  nternational  Activities,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

MsJ  oanneGrossi,  Senior  Program  Officer,  Office  of  Popu¬ 
lation,  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 

Mr.  Alan  Hecht,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
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Mr.  LawrenceKoss,  Head,  Ships  and  Air  Branch,  Environ¬ 
ment,  Safety  and  Health,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations 

Ms  Laurie  MacNamara,  Senior  Analyst,  Evidence  Based 
Research,  I  nc. 

Mr.  J  onathan  Margolis,  Department  of  State 

Ms  Christa  Matthew,  Managing  Editor,  Environmental 
Change  +  Security  Project  Report 

Dr.  Richard  Matthew,  Professor,  School  of  Foreign  Service, 
Georgetown  University 

Mr.  Mike  McNerney,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Undersecretary 
of  Defense  (Environ  mental  Security) 

Mr.J  ohn  Mentz,  Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory 

Mr.  Lee  Pasarew,  Office  of  International  Activities,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Dr.  David  Sandalow,  U.S.  National  Security  Council 

Dr.  Brian  Shaw,  Director,  Center  for  Environmental  Secu¬ 
rity,  Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory 

Mr.  Brian  Smith,  Research  Analyst,  Evidence  Based  Re¬ 
search,  I  nc. 

Dr.  Bert  Spector,  Director,  Center  for  Negotiation  Analysis 

Mr.  Reinhart  Streit,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Mr.  Scott  Thayer,  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  East  Euro¬ 
pean  Assistance,  U.S.  Department  of  State 

Mr.  Robert  Urban,  President,  PCCI,  Inc. 

Mr.  Gary  Vest,  Principal  Assistant,  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (Environ mental  Security) 
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APPENDIX  B 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CHALLENGES  OF 
MODERN  SOCIETY  (CCMS)  PILOT  STUDY 
"ENVIRONMENT  AND  SECURITY  IN  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  CONTEXT" 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE1 


■  .BACKGROUND 

1.  The  Roundtable  on  Environmental  Security,  which 
occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  NATO/CCMS  Plenary 
Meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  November  14,  1995, 
highlighted  the  importance  of  the  relationship  between 
environment  and  security.  There  was  a  general 
understanding  during  the  Roundtable  that  man-made 
environmental  degradation,  resource  depletion,  and 
natural  disasters  may  have  direct  implications  for  the 
security  of  the  international  community.  The  Roundtable 
addressed  the  importance  of  comprehensive  threat 
assessment,  risk  analysis,  and  requirements  prioritization. 

2.  Large-scale  environ  mental  changes,  I  ike  climate  change, 
ozone  depletion,  floods  and  persistent  drought,  may  result 
in  regional  or  global  disruptions  of  stability  and  security. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  unsustainable  use  of  natural 


1  See  I  nternet  site  http://echs.ida.org/s05/terms.html, 
accessed  on  May  28th,  1997 
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resources,  uneven  population  distribution,  and  competing 
economic  priorities  lead  to  deforestation,  soil  erosion,  and 
desertification.  Such  environmental  hazards  may  induce 
mass  migrations  and  provoke  conflicts  over  increasingly 
scarce  renewable  resources.  With  no  well  established 
conflict  management  mechanisms,  localized  environmental 
problems  may  escalate  into  conflicts  of  concern  to  NATO. 
For  NATO  countries  the  security  dimension  is  clear.  This 
also  applies  for  other  countries,  especially  those  directly 
experiencing  the  hazards  in  question.  A  complete 
definition  of  security  would  include  these  components. 

II.  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PILOT  STUDY 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  pilot  study  is  to  analyze  the 
r el  at i  on  sh  i  p  between  en  vi  r  on  ment a  I  ch  a  n  ge  a  n  d  secu  r  i  ty  i  n 
an  international,  regional,  and  global  level.  Sustainable 
development  and  a  precautionary  approach  should  be 
stressed  as  guiding  principles  for  measures  in  the  field  of 
environment  and  security. 

4.  The  main  goal  of  the  pilot  study  should  be  to  elaborate 
conclusions  and  recommendations  to  enhance 
environmental  aspects  in  security  deliberations,  and  to 
include  security  considerations  in  national  and 
international  environmental  policies  and  instruments. 
These  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  designed 
to  provide  a  basis  for  senior-level  decision-making.  The 
pilot  study  will  develop  methodologies  and  approaches  for 
analysis  and  prioritization  of  environmentally-induced 
security  risks.  It  should  also  elaborate  new  priorities  in 
national  and  international  policy-making  including 
institutional  arrangements.  The  pilot  study  should  be 
conducted  with  a  view  to  designing  appropriate  preventive 
measures  and  strategies.  Another  goal  is  to  enhance  the 
capacity  to  analyze  the  evolving  interaction  between 
environment  and  security. 
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III.  PLAN  OF  WORK 


5.  The  first  step  in  1996  should  be  to  gather  and  analyze 
the  existing  information  on  the  relationship  between 
environment  and  security  with  special  consideration  to 
research  on  peace  and  conflict.  This  should  include  an 
evaluation  of  recent  conflicts  caused  entirely  or  partially  by 
environmental  factors,  resulting  security  impacts,  and 
methods  of  resolution.  On  the  basis  of  these  analyses,  the 
study  should  assess  the  risks  to  security  from 
environmental  degradation,  factors  that  transform 
environmental  problems  into  security  issues,  and 
preventive  mechanisms  and  institutional  arrangements. 
The  pilot  study  should  develop  a  list  of  major  regional 
environmental  and  security  priorities  and  identify  how 
those  priorities  interact  with  other  NATO  objectives.  This 
could  lead  to  a  spectrum  of  recommended  actions  in  the 
second  half  of  1997.  These  activities  will  form  the  basis  for 
the  final  report.  The  final  report  will  be  drafted  for 
consideration  by  the  1998  Autumn  Plenary  Meeting  of 
NATO/CCMS. 

IV.  SCHEDULE  OF  WORK 

6.  Thepilot  study  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  the  first  half 
of  1996.  In  addition  to  exchanging  information  and 
performing  research,  participants  will  hold  at  least  four 
other  meetings: 

Second  half  of  1996:  to  summarize,  exchange,  and  analyze 
existing  expertise,  including  classification  of  recent 
environmental  conflicts,  their  resulting  security  impacts, 
and  methods  resolution; 

First  half  of  1997:  to  assess  and  prioritize 
environmentally-induced  risks  to  security; 
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Second  half  of  1997:  to  elaborate  and  define  a  spectrum  of 
possible  actions,  mechanisms,  and  institutional 
arrangements  to  prevent  or  resolve  environmental  and 
security  problems; 

First  half  of  1998:  to  develop  conclusions  and 

recommendations  for  the  final  report. 

7.  Thefirst  pilot  study  meeting  will  be  hosted  by  Germany. 
Other  co-pilot  and  participating  countries  are  expected  to 
host  the  other  meetings. 

V.  PILOT  STUDY  DIRECTORS 

8.  The  study  will  be  co-chaired  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States  with  the  following  pilot  study  directors: 

Mr.  Kurt  M .  Lietzmann 
Federal  Ministry  for  Environment,  Nature 
Conservation,  and  Nuclear  Safety 
P.O.  Box  120629 
D-53048  Bonn 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Tel:  49-228-305-2330 
Fax:  49-228-305-3337  or  3338 

Mr.  Gary  Vest 

Principal  Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Environmental  Security) 

DUSD(ES) 

3400  Defense  Pentagon 
Washington,  D.C.  20301-3400 
U.S.A.  ' 

Tel:  1-703-697-1013 
Fax:  1-703-693-7011 
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APPENDIX  C 


AGENDA 

NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study 
"Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context" 


Day  1 

0800-0830  Registration 

0830-0900  O pen i  n g  R ema r ks 

-  Mr.  Larry  Blotzer,  CSL 

-  Mr.  Gary  Vest,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

-  Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 


0900-1200 

Subgroup  #1  -  Definition  and  Modeling 

1200-1300 

Lunch 

1300-1500 

Subgroup  #, 2  -  Definition  and  Data 
BaseDevel  opment 

1530-1730 

Subgroup  #3  -  Policy  Responses 

1740-1930 

Reception 

Day  2 

0900-0945 

Welcoming  Remarks 

-  Major  General  Richard  Chilcoat,  Commandant  U.S.  Army 
War  College 
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-  Rear  Admiral  (Retired)  Thomas  Fox,  Pacific  Northwest 
National  Laboratory 

-  Mr.  Gary  Vest,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

-  Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

0945-1015  Old  Business 

-  Mr.  Gary  Vest,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

-  Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

1030-1200  New  Business 

-  Mr.  Gary  Vest,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

-  Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

1200-1330  Lunch 

1330-1500  Panel  Discussion  #1  -  Environmental 
Security  as  a  Component  of  Preventive 
Defense  (E  ngagement) 

-  Ms  Sherri  Goodman,  DoD,  Chair 

-  Mr.  Jonathan  Margalis,  DoS 

-  Ms  Elizabeth  Campbell,  DoE 

-  Mr.  Alan  Hecht,  EPA 

-  Dr.  Kent  Butts,  CSL 

1530-1730  Panel  Discussion  #2  -  International 

Environmental  Security  and  the  NATO 
Alliance 

-  Mr.  Gary  Vest,  DoD,  Chair 

-  Mr.  Anthony  Downs,  Canada 
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-  Dr.  Irene  Freundenschuss-Reichl,  Austria 

-  Professor  Bedrich  Moldan,  Czech  Republic 

1800-2000  Dinner 

Day  3 

0900-1000  Final  Plenary  Session 

-  Mr.  Gary  Vest,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

-  Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

1030-1130  Presentation  of  Overall  Pilot  Study  Work 
Schedules 

-  Mr.  Gary  Vest,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 

-  Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann,  Pilot  Study  Co-Chair 
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APPENDIX  D 


NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study 
Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context 

Subgroup  Meeting  on  Definition  and  Modeling 


MINUTES 

21-22  J  anuary  1997 
Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory 
901  D  Street,  SW 
Washington,  DC 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  Subgroup  #1  Definition  and 
Modeling  oftheNATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study  Environment  and 
Security  in  an  I  nternational  Context  and  was  hosted  by  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Security  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
National  Laboratory  (PNNL).  The  meeting  began  with 
introductory  and  welcoming  remarks  by  Dr.  Brian  Shaw, 
PNNL,  RADM  Thomas  Fox,  USN  (ret.)  (PNNL),  Mr.  Gary 
Vest,  Pilot  Study/Subgroup  U.S.  co-chair,  Mr.  Kurt 
Lietzmann,  Pilot  Study/Subgroup  German  co-chair,  and 
Ms.  Wendy  Grieder,  NATO/CCMS  U.S.  National 
Coordinator. 

The  introductory  remarks  were  followed  by  a  brief 
presentation  made  by  Dr.  Brian  Shaw  on  the  objectives  of 
the  subgroup  meeting.  Dr.  Shaw  outlined  the  need  to 
develop  an  overall  methodological  framework  for  the  Pilot 
Study  with  specific  attention  to  the  tasking  assigned  to 
Subgroup  #1  at  the  Pilot  Study  meeting  in  Ankara.  Efforts 
also  need  to  be  focused  on  developing  an  open  architecture 
to  coordinate  the  integration  of  the  work  of  Subgroups  #2 
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and  #3  when  these  bodies  meet  in  the  coming  months.  Dr. 
Shaw's  presentation  was  followed  by  a  presentation  made 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Carius,  Ecologic  which  reviewed  the 
outcome  of  the  Ankara  meeting.  Minutes  from  the  Ankara 
meeting,  which  included  the  structure  of  the  subgroups, 
had  been  distributed  to  the  Pilot  Study  participants  by  the 
German  co-chair.  (See  following  presentation  and 
Attachment  #3).  Notable  changes  in  Ankara  included  the 
substitution  of  the  term  "serious  conflict”  for  "violent 
conflict”  and  the  inclusion  of  domestic  or  civil  conflict  as 
wel  I  as  i  nterstate  confl  i  ct. 

The  meeting  moved  into  presentations  on  the  subgroup 
framework.  Thefirst  presentation  was  made  by  Major  (GS) 
Volker  Quante,  FAFORSE,  on  the  working  structure  of  the 
subgroups.  M  aj.  Quante  reviewed  the  reasoni  ng  behi  nd  the 
subgroup  structure  and  then  presented  the  structure  as 
adopted  in  Ankara.  It  was  noted  that  the  changes  in 
wording  from  "violent  conflict"  to  "serious  conflict”  still 
need  to  be  made  to  the  documents  in  the  Ankara  minutes. 
Those  changes  are  reflected  in  Attachment  #3.  The  second 
presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  Bert  Spector,  Center  for 
Negotiation  Analysis,  of  a  paper  authored  by  he  and  Dr. 
Shaw  on  developing  a  Pilot  Study  methodology.  (See 
Attachment  #4)  The  methodology  paper  presentation 
centered  around  four  key  analytical  questions  or  steps 
which  are  listed  below: 

•  Characterize  the  problem  and  its  environmental  component 

•  Conduct  a  security  context  assessment 

•  Decide  on  policy  goals  and  evaluate  responses 

•  Develop  early  warning  indicators  and  support  systems 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation,  the  meeting  launched 
into  a  discussion  of  the  general  framework  and  then  of  the 
analytical  steps  as  elaborated  by  Dr.  Spector.  Questions 
were  raised  about  the  need  to  cover  a  broader  range  of 
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instances  as  opposed  to  just  conflict.  Reference  was  made 
to  a  diagram  introduced  at  the  Ankara  meeting  which 
served  as  a  useful  schematic  representation  of  the 
spectrum  of  activity  which  the  Pilot  Study  needed  to 
address.  (See  Attachment  #5.)  It  was  decided  that  the 
methodology  under  development  needed  to  address  a  range 
of  concerns  which  included  violent  conflict  on  one  extreme 
and  peace  on  the  other.  Given  the  consideration  of  the  need 
to  focus  on  issues  of  concern  to  NATO  security,  it  was 
decided  to  undertake  the  NATO  security  context  assess¬ 
ment  prior  totheenvironmental  assessment,  to  ensure  that 
only  those  environmental  issues  that  represent  potential 
security  concerns  for  NATO  are  selected  for  analysis.  This 
NATO  security  context  assessment  would  address  the 
scope  of  conflict  issues  as  they  applied  to  the  alliance. 
Additional  questions  were  raised  over  the  appropriate 
order i  ng  of  the  framework  parts  and  the  degree  of  feedback 
that  needed  to  be  brought  to  the  model.  Questions  were 
raised  over  the  problems  of  perceptions  of  scarcity  versus 
quantification  of  scarcity.  The  tasks  assigned  to  Subgroup 
#1  by  the  subgroup  structure  presented  by  Maj.  Quante 
were  compared  to  the  framework  areas  and  the  specific 
questions  cited  under  each  category  in  the  framework.  It 
was  determined  that  the  responsibility  for  tasks  5  and  6 
under  the  subgroup  structure  would  be  shifted  to  Subgroup 
#. 2. 

A  five  part  framework  was  approved  (see  Attachment  # 6) 
with  Subgroup  #1  directly  responsible  for  developing  three 
of  the  sections.  Those  sections  are  as  follows: 

•  NATO  Security  Context 

•  Environmental  Characterization 
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•  Security  Context  Assessment 

The  other  two  sections  of  the  framework  were  decided  to 
more  properly  belong  in  the  domain  of  one  of  the  other 
subgroups.  The  disbursement  is  as  follows: 

•  Evaluate  Policy  Responses:  Subgroup  #3 

•  Develop  Early  Warning  Indicators/Systems:  Subgroup  #2 

As  the  group  prepared  to  break  for  dinner,  it  was  decided 
that  Subgroup  #1  would  develop  an  annotated  table  of 
contents  for  the  final  pilot  study  report.  The  table  of 
contents  would  include  an  introduction  and  an  overview  of 
the  subject  area  to  date  with  actual  cases  included  in  an 
appendix.  It  was  also  decided  that  Subgroup  #1  would  issue 
progress  reports  to  all  Pilot  Study  participants,  both  past 
and  current.  Materials  developed  for  the  Subgroup  #1  will 
be  distributed  across  the  I  nternet  and  posted  to  the  E CHS 
web  site  at  http://echs.ida.org. 

Dinner  was  hosted  by  the  Center  for  Environmental 
Security  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington,  DC.  Rear 
Admiral  Thomas  Fox,  USN  (ret.)  presented  the  keynote 
speech  on  his  view  of  the  role  of  environment  in  NATO 
security  planning  during  his  tenure  of  active  service.  He 
noted  with  interest  that  NATO  had  addressed  the  issue  of 
environment  as  early  as  the  mid-1980s  and  that  its 
relevance tothe al  I i ance had  only  i ncr eased  si ncethat  ti me. 

The  meeting  reconvened  the  next  morning  and  began  with 
a  presentation  by  Dr.  Steven  Colson  (PNNL)  and  Dr.  Larry 
Morgan  (PNNL)  on  environmental  characterization  and 
risk  methodology  related  tothe  reduction  of  risk  within  a 
system.  They  focused  specifically  on  hazardous  and 
radioactive  materials  storage  tanks  at  the  Hanford  site. 

The  final  presentation  of  the  meeting  was  made  by  Dr. 
Robert  Costanza,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
entitled  Methodology  for  I  integrating  Ecological  Sciences 
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with  Economics  and  Policy.  Dr.  Costanza,  an  ecological 
economist,  emphasized  "green  national  accounting,"  the 
need  to  include  the  costs  of  environmental  resources  and 
services  into  aggregate  figures  of  national  wealth,  such  as 
GNP.  The  goal  of  ecological  economics  are  sustainable 
economic  goals,  fair  distribution  of  wealth,  including 
distribution  between  generations  and  the  efficient 
allocation  of  resources. 

The  final  meeting  session  addressed  organizational  and 
administrative  issues  regarding  the  course  of  the  subgroup. 
Volunteers  were  requested  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
subgroup  and  a  schedule  was  developed  for  completing  the 
tasks.  (See Attachment  #7)  It  was  agreed  that  Subgroup  #1 
would  meet  again  at  the  next  full  Pilot  Study  meeting  in 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  USA,  20-22  May,  1997.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  other  subgroups  would  also  convene  at 
the  Carlisle  meeting  and  that  appropriate  arrangements 
should  be madetoaccommodatethem.  Additional  meetings 
for  Subgroup  #1  would  be  held  in  concert  with  full  Pilot 
Study  meeti  ngs.  I  n  the  i  nteri  m,  materi  al  s  generated  by  the 
subgroup  would  be  distributed  by  Email,  and  by  FAX  for 
those  without  access  to  the  I  nternet.  Subgroup  documents 
will  al  so  be  posted  to  the  E  CHS  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
(http://echs.ida.org)  All  Subgroup  #1  documents  are  to  be 
produced  in  MS  Word  6.0  for  the  purposes  of  transmission 
to  all  participants. 

List  of  attachments: 

Attachment  #1:  Subgroup  #1  Meeting  Agenda,  21-22 
J  anuary  1997 

Attachment  #2:  Subgroup  #1  Meeting  Participants 

Attachment  #3\  Pilot  Study  Subgroup  Working 
Structure 
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Attachment  #4:  Paper:  Developing  a  Pilot  Study  Meth 
odology 

Attachment  #5:  Ankara  Schematic  Diagram 

Attachment  #6:  Pilot  Study  Methodology  Framework 

Attachment  #7:  Subgroup  #1  Listing  of  Volunteers  and 
Schedule  of  Taskings 

Attachment  #8:  Paper:  Accident  Emergency  Warning 

System  (A  WE S)  for  the  M  oni  taring  of  the 
Danube  Water  Quality 

Attachment  #9:  Environment  and  Security  Methodology 
Schematics 
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Attachment  #1 
NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study 
Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context 

Subgroup  Meeting  on  Definition  and  Modeling 

AGENDA 
Day  One 

T uesday,  J  anuary  21, 1997 


0700  T ransportati on  to  P N  N  L  Offi ces 

0800  Welcome  and  Introductions 

•  RADM  Thomas  R.  Fox, 

USN  (ret.) 

•  Mr.  Gary  D.  Vest  Subgroup  Co-Chair 

•  Mr.  Kurt  M .  Lietzmann  Subgroup  Co-Chair 

•  Ms.  Wendy  Grieder  US  NATOCCMS 

Coordinator 

0830  Presentation  of  Agenda 

•  Objectives  of  the  Dr.  Brian  R.  Shaw 

Subgroup  Meeting 

•  Review  of  Ankara  Mr.  Alexander  Carius 

Meeting 

0900  Discussion  of  Subgroup  Framework  (Presentations) 

•  Working  Structure  of  Maj.  Volker  R.  Quant 

Subgroups  Quante 

•  Developing  a  Pilot  Dr.  Bertram  I.  Spector 

Methodology 
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1000  COFFEE/TEA 

1030  Open  Discussion  on  the  Framework 
Presentations 

1130  Discussion  of  Methodological  Approaches  to  the 
Framework 

Methodology  Component  (I ) 

Environmental  Characterization  Methodology 

1230  LUNCH 

1400  Methodology  Component  (I  I ) 

S  ecuri  ty  Con  text  M  eth  odol  ogy 

1515  Methodology  Component  (III) 

Policy  R  esponse  M  eth  odol  ogy 

1630  COFFEE/TEA 

1715  Methodology  Component  (IV) 

Early  Warning  Indicator  Methodology 

1830  T ransportation  to  Cosmos  Club 

Dinner  hosted  by  the  Center  for  Environmen¬ 
tal  Security,  PNNL 

Add  r  ess :  Non-T radi  ti onalS  ecuri  ty  C hallenges 
RADM  Thomas  R.  Fox  USN  (ret.) 
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Day  Two 

Wednesday,  J  anuary  22, 1997 


0700  T ransportati on  to  P N  N  L  Offi ces 

0800  I nvited  Presentations:  Environment  and 
Security  Methodology 

Environmental  Characterization  and  Risk 
Methodology 

Dr.  Steven  Colson 
Dr.  Larry  Morgan 

Methodology  for  I ntegrating  Ecological  Sciences 
with  Economics  and  Policy 

Dr.  Robert  Costanza 

1015  COFFEE/TEA 

1100  Preparation  of  Subgroup  Recommendations 

•  Subgroup  Structure/Procedures/Integration  Schedule 

•  Review  of  Country  Contributions  Pledged/  Possible 
Gaps  and  Issues 

•  Conclusion  of  Subgroup  Working  Meeting 
1200  LUNCH 

1400  T ransportati  on  to  H  otel 
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Attachment  #2 
NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study 
Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context 

Subgroup  Meeting  on  Methodology  and 
Modeling 


LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS 


Prof  Gunther  Baechler 

Swiss  Peace  Foundation-  Switzerland 

Mr.  Lawrence Blotzer 

Professor,  Political  M ilitary  Affairs 
Center  for  Strategic  Leadership 

U  .S.  Army  War  College-  USA 

Mr.  Winston  Bowman 

Deputy  Director 

Regional  Environmental  Center- 
El  ungary 

Mr.  Alexander  Carius 

E cologic  -  Germany 

Dr.  Mesut  Hakki  Casin 

Lieutenant,  Turkish  General  Staff  - 
Turkey 

Dr.  Steve  Colson 

PNNL -  USA 

Dr.  Robert  Costanza 

University  of  Maryland  -  USA 

RADM  Thomas  R.  Fox, 
USN  (ret.) 

Associate  Laboratory  Director,  PNNL  - 
USA 

Dr.  J  im  Fuller 

PNNL -  USA 

Mr.  William  Gallagher 

U .  S.  Department  of  Defense  -  USA 

Ms.  Wendy  Grieder 

U.  S.  Environmental  Protection 

Agency  -  U  SA 
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Lt.  Com.  Fikret  Hakguden 

M  r.  Rolf  H  uchthausen 

Mr.  Antti  Kivipelto 
Mr.  Kurt  Lietzmann 

Ms.  Laurie MacNamara 
Mr.  Michael  McNerney 
Dr.  Larry  Morgan 
Dr.  Corneliu  Negulescu 

Mr.  Michael  Odevall 

Maj.  Volker  Quante 
Dr.  Steve  Rayner 
Mr.  William  Richardson 
Dr.  Cemal  Saydam 

Dr.  Brian  Shaw 

Professor  Andrejs  Si  I  ins 


Lieutenant  Commander,  T urkish 
General  Staff  (J  .S.  Division)  -  Turkey 

Federal  M  inistry  of  Environment  - 
Germany 

Ministry  of  Defence-  Finland 

Federal  M  inistry  of  Environment  - 
Germany 

Evidence  Based  Research,  Inc.  -  USA 
U .  S.  Department  of  Defense  -  U  SA 
PNNL -  USA 

Deputy  Scientific  Director,  Research 
and  E  ngi  neeri  ng  I  nstitute 
for  Environment  -  Romania 

Minister,  Environment  and 
Sustainable  Development  Affairs, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  -  Sweden 

Major  (GS)  FAFORSE  -  Germany 

PNNL -  USA 

U .  S.  Department  of  State  -  U  SA 

Middle  East  Technical  University - 
Turkey 

Manager,  Center  for  Environmental 
Security,  PNNL  -  USA 

Secretary  General,  Latvian  Academy 
of  Sciences  Latvia 
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LTC  Robert  Slockbower 


Director,  J  oint/Combined  Operations, 
Center  for  Strategic  Leadership,  U . 
Army  War  College  USA 


Mr.  Brian  Smith 
Mr.  Gazne Soysal 

Dr.  Bert  Spector 
Mr.  Gary  Vest 


Evidence  Based  Research,  Inc.  -  USA 

Executive  Director,  Center  for 
Strategic  Research,  Ministry  of  ' 
Foreign  Affairs  -  Turkey 

Center  for  Negotiation  Analysis  -  USA 

U .  S.  Department  of  Defense  -  USA 
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Attachment  #3 

Pilot  Study  Subgroup  Structure 

Presented  by 
Maj.  Volker  Quante 
FAFORSE 


Subgroup  1 

Definition  and  Modeling 

1.  Update  existing  lists  of  serious  conflicts  in  which  con 
flicts  over  natural  resources  and  the  environment 
played  a  major  role. 

2.  Development  of  criteria  for  assessing  to  which  degree  a 
conflict  has  been  caused  by  environmental  degradation 
and  natural  resource  scarcities. 

3.  Elaboration  of  criteria  for  assessing  the  security  risks 
associated  with  environmental  problems. 

4.  Development  of  different  categories  of  environmental 
problems  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
relevant  to  security. 

5.  Definition  of  indicators  and  reasonable  thresholds  of 
severity  of  environmental  problems  that  indicate 

hei ghtened  danger  of  thei  r  causi ng  or  contri  buti ng  to 
serious  conflict. 

6.  Devel  opment  of  aq  taxonomy  for  i  ndi  cator-ori  ented 
data  collection. 


Subgroup  2 

Definition  and  Develoented  data  collection. 
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1.  Collection  of  data  on  a  representative  sample  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  threats  to  security  at  different  levels  of  con 
flict  based  on  the  results  of  the  taxonomy  elaborated  in 
Subgroup  1. 

2.  Definition  of  early  warning  indicators  and  ways  of  in¬ 
tegrating  relevapment  of  a  Database  and  a  Decision 
Support  System 

3.  Developing  a  decision  support  system. 

Subgroup  3 

Risk  Analysis  and  Recommendations  for 
Environmental  Politics  and  Security  Politics 

1.  Comparative  threat  assessment  of  major  global  and  re 
gional  environmental  problems  in  order  to  set  priori 
ties  as  regards  their  security  relevance. 

2.  I  ntegrated  threat  assessment  for  the  NATO  region  as 
well  as  for  other  regions  particularly  relevant  to 
NATO. 

3.  Evaluation  and  further  development  of  selected  envi¬ 
ronmental  policy  responses  to  environmental  threats 
to  security. 

4.  Evaluation  and  further  development  of  selected  secu¬ 
rity  policy  responses  to  environ  mental  threats  to 
security. 

5.  Elaboration  of  recommendations  for  improving  and  re¬ 
designing  international  institutions  so  as  to  address 
effectively  environmental  threats  to  security  by  sup¬ 
porting  and  strengthening  sustainable  development. 
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Topics  to  be  Dealt  with  Beyond  the  Pilot  Study 


1.  Investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
regionally-oriented  crisis  management  center  (or  cen¬ 
ters)  in  order  to  use  the  decision  support  system  more 
effici  ently. 

2.  Development  of  recommendations  for  action  plans  and 
contingency  plans  for  selected  environmental  threats 
to  security. 
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Attachment  M 
NATO/C  CMS  Pilot  Study 
Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context 

Developing  a  Pilot  Study  Methodology 

Background  Paper  for  the M ethodol ogy  and  Modeling 
Subgroup  Meeting , 

Washington,  DC,J  anuary  21-22, 1997 


Environmental  resource  issues  are  significant  to  NATO, 
the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC)  and  the 
Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  countries  in  and  of  themselves. 
Nonetheless,  recognition  that  damage  to  these  resources 
can  destabilize  relationships  within  and  between  countries 
poses  potential  security  threats  that  direct  the  Pi  lot  Study's 
focus. 

The  Pilot  Study  is  grounded  in  several  relationships 
between  environment  and  security  that  have  been  borne 
out  bytheexisting  research  literatureon  thesubject.  First, 
whilea  particular  environmental  problem  may  be  only  one 
of  a  larger  number  of  contri  butors  to  a  security  threat,  it  is 
often  a  vital  part  of  the  equation  and  critical  to  developing 
effective  short-  and  long-term  policies  and  responses.  Jn 
fact,  researchers  have  been  unable  to  establish  a  direct 
causal  link  between  environmental  problems  and  the 
generation  of  violent  conflict,  in  part,  because  the  context  is 
uniquefrom  region  toregion.  J  ust  as  in  traditional  political 
and  military  analysis  of  the  development  of  conflicts,  it  is 
the  interaction  of  numerous  significant  issues  between 
states  that  leads  to  mobilization  and  eventual  armed 
action.  In  fact,  many  environmental  threats  never  result  in 
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conflict  within  or  between  states  because  the  parties  act  to 
defuse  the  problems  through  conciliatory  and 
interdependent  activities. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  both  security  and 
environmental  issues  are  sensitive  to  contextual  factors, 
such  as  political,  military  and  social  situations,  timeframe, 
geographic  location,  and  the  particular  environmental 
resources  affected.  Third,  a  scientific  and  technical 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  environment 
and  security  in  a  particular  situation  may  suggest 
non-military,  technological  and  capacity-building  policy 
responses  that  can  managetheenvironmental  problem  and 
directly  ameliorate  the  security  effects  before  they  become 
destabilizing. 

During  the  Ankara  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Pilot 
Study  must  consider  both  past  and  future  situations  in 
which  environment  and  security  are  linked  (see  Figure  1). 
This  opens  the  door  to  a  wide  range  of  interesting 
opport u  n  i  t i  es  f or  su  bsta nt i  ve  qu est i  on s  to  be  dea 1 1  wi  t h  a n d 
methodological  approaches  to  be  applied  in  contributions  to 
the  Pilot  Study.  We  must  look  back  historically  at  the 
effects  of  different  environmental  threats  and  responses 
under  a  variety  of  conditions.  We  must  al so  look  forward  to 
anticipate  the  range  of  environmental  threats  that  might 
emerge  realistically  in  the  future  and  gauge  the 
effectiveness  of  various  responses  to  them  under  different 
contextual  scenarios.  It  is  the  context  —  the  geographic, 
temporal,  political,  military,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
situation  —  within  which  these  environmental  threats 
become  manifest  or  are  perceived  that  security  interests 
must  be  assessed  and  responses  need  to  be  developed. 

The  Pilot  Study  recognizes  that  the  outcome  of 
environmental  threat  scenarios  can  also  vary,  rangingfrom 
the  cooperative  to  the  conflictual  —  for  example  from  the 
negotiation  or  conciliation  of  the  risk,  to  threats  to  stability, 
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to  outright  provocation,  to  the  possible  use  of  force  and 
violence.  Much  depends  on  how  the  risks  are  perceived, 
assessed  and  acted  upon.  The  goal  of  the  Pilot  Study  is  to 
find  and  evaluate  response  options  that  can  offer 
NATO/NACC/PfP  policy  makers  the  additional  insight 
needed  to  mitigate  the  ultimate  effects  and  outcomes  of 
environmental  threats  on  security. 


The  defining  element  of  the  proposed  framework  is  that 
analysis  begins  with  the  identification  or  perception  of 
environmental  risks  and  threats  to  NATO  security 
interests.  If  it  is  assessed  that  these  risks  surpass  critical 
thresholds  that  indeed  make  them  relevant  to  national  or 
regional  security,  then  the  scenario  must  be  evaluated 
within  the  richness  of  its  political,  military,  economic, 
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social  and  cultural  context.  Then,  alternative  responses 
must  be  weighed  to  provide  guidance  on  the  most  effective 
approaches  to  achieve  acceptable  outcomes.  This  frame¬ 
work  suggests  a  four  step  methodology  for  development  of 
the  Pilot  Study.  Research  contributions  conducted  at  each 
step  need  to  reflect  a  NATO  focus  and  the  goal  of  consensus 
building  within  the  NATO  community. 

Step  1:  Environmental  Risk  Studies 

First,  the  environmental  risks  and  threats  must  be  fully 
characterized  in  terms  of  how  they  constitute  or  lead  to  a 
potential  threat  to  security.  Examples  of  specific  environ¬ 
mental  risks  include  resource  scarcity,  degradation, 
maldistribution,  disasters  and  accidents.  Such  threats  and 
their  severity  may  vary,  for  example,  by  region  and  by  the 
political  and  social  situation.  The  major  elements  of  these 
risk  studies  will  be  scientific  and  technical  analyses  of  the 
physical  environment.  Depending  on  the  regions  selected, 
this  may  include  direct  sampling  and  characterization, 
compilation  and  evaluation  of  existing  and  current  studies, 
or  the  study  and  characterization  of  remotely  sensed  data. 
It  can  also  include  policy  analyses,  systems  analyses, 
systems  engineering,  risks  assessment,  risk  management, 
decision  analyses,  and  stakeholder  involvement 
technologies  and  methodologies  to  address  complex 
environmental  challenges.  A  key  factor  in  establishing  the 
environmental  characterization  is  the  knowledge  base  in 
physical  processes  and  technology  performance  and  their 
interactions  in  complex  systems.  These  studies  must 
analyze  (a)  the  physical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  environment,  (b)  their  political/military/ 
social/cultural  aspects,  and  (c)  the  extent  to  which  the 
threats  are  manifest  and  real  or  perceived. 

Step  2:  Security  Context  Assessment 
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The  second  step  in  the  analysis  is  to  put  these  threats  into 
the  security  context.  Realizing  that  environmental  issues 
are  often  linked  with  economic,  political,  social,  cultural, 
and  military  issues  that  impact  domestic  or  regional 
stability,  how  do  they  all  interact  and  contribute  to  the 
security  problem?  To  what  extent  are  environmental 
factors  the  principal  triggers?  What  are  the  secondary 
effects  of  environmental  problems?  For  example,  a 
decrease  in  water  flow  often  means  a  reduction  in 
hydro-electric  power  production.  If  one  party  is  more 
dependent  on  that  energy  sourcethan  the  other,  what  is  the 
differential  impact  of  the  reduction  on  their  economic, 
political,  cultural  and  military  relationships?  Howdothese 
relationships  affect  the  perception  of  the  environmental 
threat  itself?  Does  the  impact  affect  domestic  or  regional 
stability  and  how  much? 

Step  3:  Policy  Response  Studies 

Comparative  analyses  of  a  wide  variety  of  cases  are  needed 
to  examine  how  different  responses  were  used  in  the  past  or 
could  be  used  in  the  future  to  manage  particular  types  of 
risk.  Systematic  assessments  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
responses  under  different  conditions  must  be  carried  out. 
The  sensitivity  of  each  response  type  to  the  initiating  risk 
and  to  effective  resolution  or  management  of  the  risk  needs 
to  be  evaluated.  Some  responses  may  be  able  to  resolve  the 
problem  entirely,  while  others  can  only  manage  the 
situation.  Some  responses  may  be  useful  as  preventive 
measures  and  others  useful  to  contain  the  problem  once  it 
has  emerged.  Some  responses  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  be  acceptable  to  NATO/NACC/PfP  policymakers.  And 
some  may  bemoreappropriatethan  others  toapplication  in 
particular  regions  of  the  world  or  against  different  types  of 
environmental  risks. 
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To  offer  useful  guidance  for  the  implementation  of  policy, 
the  Pilot  Study  must  provide  NATO  leaders  with  a  way  to 
differentiate  between  immediate  consequential  actions  and 
long  term  consequences  that  require  measured  diplomatic 
response.  Guidance  needs  to  be  appropriate  to  the  setting 
and  context,  the  magnitude  of  the  impact  must  be  assessed, 
and  the  impact  on  NATO  security  interests  must  be 
gauged.  For  example,  will  NATO  security  be  impacted 
directly?  Will  the  security  of  individual  members  be 
threatened?  Will  the  security  of  other  treaty  organizations 
or  alliances  that  overlap  with  NATO  be  affected?  Will  there 
be  an  impact  on  regions  external  to  NATO  that  are  of 
strategic  interest? 

Step  4:  Early  Warning  Indicators 

It  is  important  to  identify,  compare,  evaluate  and  gather 
data  on  early  warning  indicators  of  potential  environ¬ 
mental  risks  to  generate  the  capacity  to  predict  and, 
hopefully,  prevent  the  escalation  of  such  risks.  Factors  that 
portend  or  covary  with  potential  environmental  threats  can 
encompass  both  environmental  thresholds  (for  example, 
the  average  quantity  of  potable  water  required  per  capita  or 
water  pollution  that  reaches  toxic  levels)  and 
non-environ mental  indicators  (for  example,  extensive 
population  migration  into  a  region  or  military  maneuvering 
in  a  region).  Studies  to  identify  such  early  warning 
indicators  can  take  the  form  of  reviewing  historical  cases, 
assessing  the  theoretical  literature,  and  conducting 
correlational  and  causative  data  studies,  for  example. 

Conclusion 

The  accomplishment  of  each  step  necessitates  a 
multi-method,  multi-variate  approach.  In  fact,  differing 
analyses  and  methodologies  applied  to  the  same  problem 
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and  relationship  would  be  encouraged  to  yield  robust 
interpretations.  The  Pilot  Study  requires  many  different 
types  of  research  contributions,  including  data  collection, 
analyses  of  environmental  thresholds,  individual  case 
studies,  comparative  case  studies,  correlational  studies, 
aggregate  data  studies,  andfuturescenariostudies,  among 
others.  No  individual  country  should  "own"  a  methodology 
nor  is  a  uniform  methodology  required  for  contributing 
countr  i  es.  On  the  contrary,  it  i  s  preferabl  eto  have  a  vari  ety 
of  models  tested  through  this  framework. 
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Attachment  #5 

Subgroup  1:  Definition  and  Modeling 
Ankara  Schematic  Diagram 
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Attachment  # 6 
Methodology  Structure 
Overall  Framework 


NATO  Security  Context 

•  What  are  the  NATO  security  boundary  conditions? 

-  Geographic 

-  Functional 

-  Treaty  interactions 

•  What  policy  goals  are  to  be  maximized? 

-  Prevent  conflict  or  reduce/manage  instability? 

-  Seek  long-term  or  immediate  results 

Identify,  Select  and  Characterize  the  Problem  and 
Its  Environmental  Components 
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•  How  can  the  overall  problem  be  identified,  selected  and 
characterized? 

•  How  are  the  environmental  problems  perceived? 

•  As  problems  of: 

-  Resource  use  patterns 

-  Competing  interests  concerning  resources  perceived  as  scarce 
or  degraded 

-  Natural  disasters 

-  Accidental  disruption 

-  Ongoing  latent  or  manifest  conflicts 

•  How  is  this  environmental  risk  characterized  scientifically? 

Security  Context  Assessment 

•  Are  the  environmental  problems  relevant  to  NATO  security 
interests? 

•  Where  is  the  problem  most  relevant  geographically? 

•  Is  the  threat  purely  domestic?  Can  it  go  transboundary? 

•  How  does  the  environmental  risk  interact  with  the  political,  social, 
economic,  military  and  cultural  context? 

•  Which  serious  conflicts  have  natural  resources  and/or  the 
environment  playing  a  major  role? 

•  What  are  the  potential  criteria  for  assessing  the  degree  to  which  a 
conflict  has  been  caused  by  environmental  degradation  and 
natural  resource  scarcities? 

•  How  can  the  security  risks  associated  with  environmental 
problems  be  assessed? 

•  To  what  extent  are  various  types  of  environmental  problems 
relevant  to  security? 

•  Does  the  threat  affect  domestic  and/or  regional  stability,  and  how 
much? 
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Evaluate  Policy  Responses* 

•  Specific  methodologies  and  issues  under  this  heading  will  be 
addressed  by  Subgroup  #3. 

Develop  Early  Warning  Indicators/Systems** 

•  Specific  methodologies  and  issues  under  this  heading  will  be 
addressed  by  Subgroup  #2. 
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Attachment  #7 

Subgroup  #1:  Definition  and  Modeling 
Volunteers  and  Schedule  of  Taskings 


Annotated  Table  of  Contents 
Introduction 

Lead:  U.S.  -  Evidence  Based  Research,  Inc. 

•  Detailed  annotated  outline:  TBD 

NATO  Security  Context 

Lead:  U.S.  -  Evidence  Based  Research,  I  nc. 

Partners:  U.S.  -  Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory 

Germany:  FAFORSE 

•  Initial  draft  due  to  the  co-chairs:  15  April  1997 

•  Circulate  amended  draft  to  Subgroup  #1  participants  for 
comments:  10  May  1997 

•  Present  final  report  to  Pilot  Study  plenary:  20  May  1997 

Environmental  Characterization 

Lead:  U.S.  -  Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory 

•  Annotated  outline  and  partial  draft  due  to  co-chairs:  15  April 
1997 

•  Circulate  amended  documents  to  Subgroup  #1  participants  for 
comments:  1  May  1997 

•  Present  amended  documents  for  review:  20  May  1997 
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Security  Context  Assessment 

Lead:  Germany  -  E cologic 

Partners:  U.S.  -  Evidence  Based  Research,  Inc. 

•  Detailed  annotated  outline,  listing  update  and  draft  appendix  due 
to  co-chairs:  15  April  1997 

•  Circulate  amended  documents  to  Subgroup  #1  participants  for 
comments:  1  May  1997 

•  Present  amended  documents  for  review:  20  May  1997 

Evaluate  Policy  Responses 

•  Being  addressed  by  Subgroup  #3 

Develop  Early  Warning  Indicators/Systems 

•  Being  addressed  by  Subgroup  #2 
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Attachment  #8 
NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study 
"Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context" 

Accident  Emergency  Warning  System  (AEWS) 
for  the  Monitoring  of  the  Danube  Water  Quality 

Dr.  Corneliu  A.L.  Negulescu 
Dr.  Aurel  Varduca 


Presented  by  Dr.  Corneliu  A.L.  Negulescu 
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1.  Introduction 

In  the  framework  of  the  Environmental  Programme  for 
Danube  River  Basin,  the  Accident  Emergency  Warning 
System  (AEWS)  has  followed  a  series  of  important  steps 
being,  now  at  the  point  of  finalization  and  implementation 
of  its  transboundary  structure.  Romania  has  already 
nominated  a  National  System  provided  with  a  Principal 
International  Alarm  System  (PI AC)  compatible  with  the 
AEWS  structure. 

The  Convention  concerning  the  cross-border  effects  of 
industrial  accidents,  signed  by  23  countries  in  Helsinki 
(Finland)  in  March  1992,  has,  as  a  main  goal  to  promote  an 
intergovernmental  co-operation  for  the  prevention, 
preparation  and  actions  to  betaken  against  the  effects  due 
to  industrial  accidents.  For  the  aquatic  environment,  the 
Convention  concerning  the  protection  and  utilization  of 
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cross-border  waters  and  international  lakes  (Helsinki, 
1992)  specified  the  particular  way  of  action  in  case  of 
transboundary  acci dental  pol  I uti on . 

This  Convention  and  the  Code  of  Conduct  concerning  the 
accidental  pollution  of  the  cross-border  waters  elaborated 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC),  represent  a 
reaction  to  the  acci  dents  occurred  in  Sereso  1976  (dioxine), 
Mexico  City  1984  (propane),  Bhopal  1984 
(methyl izocyanate),  Basel  1986  (insecticides),  in  order  to 
assess  the  risks. 
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The  Change 


•  What  are  the  NATO  security  boundary  conditions? 

-  Geographic 

-  Functional 

-  Treaty  interactions 

•  What  policy  goals  are  to  be  maximized? 

-  Present  conflict  or  reduct/manage  instability 

-  Seek  long-term  or  immediate  results 
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Collective  Defense 


•  Article  5 

The  Parties  agreethat  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more 
of  them  in  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be  considered 
an  attack  against  them  all  and  consequently  they  agree 
that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them,  in  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self  defence 
recognised  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  thell  nited  Na¬ 
tions,  will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attack  bytaking 
forwith,  individually  and  in  concert  with  the  other  Par¬ 
ties,  such  action  as  it  deemsxz  necessary, m  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
seucrity  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

•  Article  3 

I  n  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
T reaty,  the  Parties,  separately  and  jointly,  by  means  of 
continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collective 
capacityn  to  resist  armed  attack. 
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Resolution  of  Disputes  by  Peaceful  Means 


•  Article  1 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  ser  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  settle  any  international  dispute  in 
which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  security  and  jus¬ 
tice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations. 

•  Article  7 

The  Treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  as 
affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  Parties  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

•  Article  8 

Each  Party  declares  that  none  of  the  international  engate- 
ments  now  in  force  between  it  and  any  other  of  the 
Parties  or  any  third  State  is  in  conflict  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter  into 
any  international  engatement  in  conflict  with  this 
treaty. 
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Consultative  Mechanisms 


•  Article  4 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  any  of  them,  the  territorial  integrity,  political  in¬ 
dependence  or  security  of  any  of  the  Parties  is 
threatened. 

•  Primary  mechanism  is  the  North  Atlantic  Council  (ANC) 

-  Head  of  State  and  Government  Level 

-  Defense  and  Foreign  Minister  Level 

-  Permanent  Representative  Level  (Weeikly  Basis) 


•  Some  NAC  authority  delegated  to  a  number  of  committees 
and  subcommittees 
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Other  Security  Issues 


•  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  recognizes  that  security  is  not 
entirely  a  function  of  miolitary  power  or  geopolictical 
strength. 

•  NATO  needs  to  include  an  economic,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  a 
social  dimension  to  it  concept  of  security. 

•  Article  2 

The  Parties  wi  1 1  contri  bute toward  thefurther  development 
of  peaceful  and  friendly  international  relations  by 
strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which 
these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by  promoting  condi- 
tons  of  stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to 
eliminate  conflict  in  their  international  economic  poli¬ 
cies  and  will  encourage  economic  collaboration  between 
any  or  all  of  them. 
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The  New  NATO  Strategy  Concept 


•  Adopted  new  Strategic  Concept  in  Rome  in  1991; 

•  Recognizes  changes  in  the  security  environment  while 
reinforcing  the  basic  principles  of  the  alliance; 

•  Emphasis  on  stability  and  crisis  management; 

•  Looks  to  threats  from  non-traditional  sources  and  addresses 
Alliance  security  in  expanded  regional  and  global  contexts; 

-  Includes  states  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East 

•  Addresses  specific  functional  areas  of  concern  siuch  as 
proliferation  and  terrorism. 
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Impact  on  the  Alliance 


Increasing  recognition  of  NATO  as  a  body  for  political 
consultation; 

Recognition  of  political,  economic,  social  and  environmental 
elements  of  security  as  well  as  tatditional  defense  elements; 

Cognizant  of  the  need  to  resolve  crises  at  an  early  stage 
through  coordinating  appropriate  crises  managment 
measures; 

Crisis  managment  measures  will  include  appropriate 
consultation  and  decision-making  procedures  to  this  end. 


NATO  Forces  in  the  New  Strategic  Concept 


The  Alliance’s  military  forces  can  complement  and  reinforce 
political  actions  within  a  broad  approach  to  security; 

Contribute  to  the  management  of  such  crises  and  their 
peaceful  resolution; 

Capability  for  measured  and  timely  responses; 

Deter  action  against  any  Ally; 

Respspond  to  and  repel  any  aggression. 


Primarly  Question  for  the  Pilot  Study 


When  Does  an  Environmental  Issue  Become  a 
Security  Issue  in  the  Policy  Context  of  NATO? 
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Environmental  and  NATO  Security  Boundaries 


•  The  threshold  for  attention  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  is 
when  one  of  the  member  states  perceives  an  environmental 
problem  as  having  become  a  political  problem,  a  political 
problem  that  has  become  a  serious  point  of  contention 
between  one  or  several  of  the  member  states  or  between  one 
or  several  of  the  member  states  and  an  outside  party. 
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Proposed  Changes 


Replace  “security  environment”  with  “security  context” 

Recognize  the  evolution  and  transformation  of  current 
NATO  structures; 

Recognize  the  increasing  level  of  interaction  between  NATO 
and  other  multilateral  organizations  within  the  NATO  area  of 
responsibility 


APPENDIX  F 


Recommendations  to  the  NATO  CCMS  Pilot 

Study 


Environment  and  Security  in  an  International  Context 
(Subgroup  1:  Definition  And  Modeling, 

Part  A:  NATO  Security  Context) 

Background 

The  task  to  analyze  the  NATO  Security  Context  has  been 
given  toEBR/FAFORSE  as  part  of  an  Overall  Framework 
designed  and  approved  at  the  21-22  J  anuary 
Washington  D.C.  meeting  of  Subgroup  #1  definition  and 
Modeling"  of  the  NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study  Environment 
and  Security  in  an  International  Context".  The  Subgroup 
had  been  tasked  at  the  11-12  November  Ankara  meeting  of 
the  Pi  lot  Study  plenary  with  the  development  of  a  basis  for 
structuring  the  follow-on  work  on  the  Pilot  Study. 

The  NATO  Security  Context  analysis  was  included  to 
provide  guidance  to  Pilot  Study  researchers  on  how 
environment  and  security  issues  relate  directly  to  the 
security  and  structure  of  the  Alliance  and  how  the 
Alliance's  interest  in  thefield  of  environment  and  security 
is  rooted  in  official  Alliance's  documents  of  highest  level. 

Current  Political  Development 

At  the  threshold  to  the  21st  century  modern  societies  face 
new  ecological  challenges.  The  increase  of  man  made 
envi  ron mental  probl  ems  seems  to  have  no  I  i  mits  thus  these 
problems  contain  various  risks  for  international  security 
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and  stability  in  general  and  for  distinct  regions  in 
particular. 

Simultaneously  a  new  trend  in  international  politics  can  be 
found:  The  nations  continue  to  be  basic  actors  in 
international  politics,  but  globalization  increases. 
Although  supranational  regimes' effectiveness  is  limited  by 
nations'  proviso  of  sovereignty,  a  relative  shift  of  authority 
and  power  from  nations  to  institutions  and  regimes  takes 
place.  Reason  is  the  necessity  to  meet  the  looming  new 
interior  and  exterior  risks  beyond  classical  military 
threats.  Whereas  -  in  the  beginning  -  these  new  risks, 
increasingly  including  environmental  threats,  mostly  have 
been  perceived  insufficiently,  NATO  has  already  begun 
facing  these  threats,  especially  after  the  end  of  the 
Cold-war  period. 

While  military  security  and  defense  of  military  threats 
have  ever  been  basic  duty  of  a  nation  or  an  alliance,  new 
fields  of  engagement,  as  for  instance  environmental 
protection  (i.e.  environmental  security  -  in  contrast  to 
environment  and  security),  have  often  been  perceived  and 
defined  as  national  objectives.  But  events,  activities,  and 
situations  countering  these  objectives,  i.  a.  environmental 
threats  in  wider  sense,  are  only  partially  institutionalized 
(for  example  with  control  mechanisms).  In  the  field  of 
international  security  below  the  threshold  to  direct 
military  confrontation  the  nations  can  thus  only  find  an 
answer  in  using  supranational  institutional  cooperation. 
This  has  two  reasons: 

•  Institutions  and  organizations  base  on  formal  and  informal 
regulations,  which  cause  a  more  reliable  conduct  of  the  member 
states.  Reliability  causes  confidence,  and  confidence  causes 
security. 

•  Institutions  and  organizations  concentrate  resources  and  as  a 
result  produce  more  effectiveness  than  single  nations. 
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Origins  of  NATO  and  CCMS 


The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  on  April  4,  1949,  in 
Washington  D.C.  as  a  direct  response  to  the  perceived 
threat  of  Soviet  aggression  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  purpose 
of  the  Alliance  was  therefore  to  present  a  united  and 
coordinated  defense  to  deter  any  aggressor  which  may 
threaten  one  or  several  member  states.  The  Alliance's 
partners  sought  increased  security  through  collective  and 
individual  means  and  through  regular  and  frank 
consultations.  This  collective  security  component  of  the 
treaty  is  embodied  in  Article  5,  which  states  that  „The 
Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of 
them  in  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an 
attack  against  them  all  (...)". 

This  obligation  to  mutual  assistance  is  limited 
geographically  in  Article  6  to  „an  armed  attack  on  the 
territory  of  any  of  the  Parties  in  Europe  or  North  America, 
on  the  Algerian  Departments  of  France,  on  the  territory  of 
Turkey  or  on  the  Islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the 
Parties  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer;  on  the  forces,  vessels,  or  aircraft  of  any  of  the 
Parties,  when  in  or  over  these  territories  or  any  other  area 
in  Europe  in  which  occupation  forces  of  any  of  the  Parties 
were  stationed  on  the  date  when  the  T reaty  entered  into 
force  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  the  North  Atlantic  area 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer". 

In  order  togivetheAlliancea  new  social  dimension  NATO 
established  the  NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of 
Modern  Society  (CCMS)  in  1969.  Relating  to  Article  2 
NATO  treaty  which  provides  that  member  countries  will 
contri  bute towards  thefurther  devel opment  of  peaceful  and 
friendly  international  relations  by  promoting  conditions  of 
stability  and  wellbeing  NATO  decided  to  strengthen  the 
non-military  cooperation  between  its  member  states  and  to 
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head  towards  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
modern  society. 

Thus  NATO  itself  all  along  understood  its  roleas  a  not  only 
military  but  comprehensive  political  Alliance,  which 
combines  security  policy  issues  with  other  political  aims 
and  performs  as  a  political  consultative  body. 

Development  of  the  Alliance  up  to  Now 

The  above  mentioned  shift  of  authority  and  power  from 
nations  to  institutions  and  regimes  can  befound  inthefield 
of  environmental  policy  as  well  as  of  security  policy  (and  of 
other -as  for  example  economic-  policies).  Thefundamental 
changes  in  the  post-Cold  war  period  require  fundamental 
adaptations  of  the  international  institutions  though. 
Larger  political  entities  (EU,  ASEAN),  multilateral 
treaties  (NATO,  NACC,  PFP,  OPEC)  and  international 
organizations  (UNO,  OSCE,  WTO,  IMF)  are  concerned 
likewise.  All  these  have  different  -  not  exclusive  -  member 
states  and  act  in  different  geographical  areas.  This  shows 
the  need  for  coordination  of  efforts  and  single 
organization's  initiatives  and  makes  plain  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  caused  by  diverging  national  interests. 

Since  1989  NATO  dealt  best  with  these  requirements  for 
fundamental  adaptation,  inter  alia  by  commitment  to 
problems  related  to  environment  and  security.  In 
November  1991  NATO  released  a  declaration  of  peace  and 
cooperation  as  well  as  a  new  strategic  concept.  The  common 
security  policy  bases  now  on  three  mutual  reinforcing 
elements:  dialogue,  cooperation,  and  collective  defense. 
These  elements  contribute  to  prevent  or  to  manage  crises 
threatening  the  Alliance's  security:  The  NATO  has 
continued  to  reassert  that  collective  self-defense  remains 
the  primary  role  of  the  Alliance  military  forces.  But, 
collective  defense  is  now  seen  as  only  one  dimension  of 
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Alliance  activities.  The  other  part  relates  to  crisis 
management  and  introduces  new  roles  and  missions  for  the 
Alliance,  including  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  in 
support  of  U.  N .  or  OSCE  operations. 

Challenges  to  the  Alliance  in  the  Future 

Despite  all  testimonials  and  recommendations  to  form  a 
comprehensive  political  alliance  NATO  reached  the  best 
integration  on  the  military  field  yet  -  only  the  military 
capacities  and  the  cohesion  based  on  military  integration 
(NAC,  integrated  command  and  control  structures, 
multinational  forces)  give  NATO  the  ability  to  accomplish 
its  political  function.  But  while  the  mutual  commitment 
still  has  a  major  specifically  European  component  -  as  one 
can  see  in  notions  like  European  Security  Architecture, 
E  uropean  S  ecuri  ty  and  D  efense  I  den  ti  ty,  NATO's  E  uropean 
Pillar  -,  the  most  serious  environmental  threats  are  going 
to  emerge  in  other  regions  (Africa,  Middle  East,  Asia, 
especially  China  with  its  rapid  growing  industrialization). 

NATO's  future  has  an  Asiatic-Pacific  component  as  well  as 
the  classic  Transatlantic  one.  The  essential  nation  in  the 
Alliance,  thell.S.,  area  Pacificpower  as  well  as  an  Atlantic 
as  the  current  debate  on  America's  national  interests 
shows.  Highest  priority  in  America's  vital  interests  is  to 
prevent  a  breakdown  of  global  systems.  One  of  these  global 
systems  is  described  as  the  environmental  system.  This 
shows  the  increasing  importance  of  new  security  concerns 
as  for  instance  environmental  security.  These  potential 
threats  are  spread  worldwide. 

Most  of  the  likely  security  threats  don't  fit  to  Article  5 
NATO  treaty.  Despite  NACC,  PFP  or  widening  NATO  to 
the  East,  this  raises  the  question,  whether  in  a  scenario 
like,  for  instance,  a  regionally  limited  environmental  crisis 
without  threat  to  NATO's  vital  interests  all  NATO  member 
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would  fulfill  their  treaty  obligations  in  appropriate 
manner. 

Capacities  to  Face  the  Future  Challenges 

Therefore,  in  late  1992  the  NATO  has  developed  the 
concept  of  the  European  security  architecture  based  on  a 
framework  of  mutually  reinforcing  institutions 
^interlocking"  institutions),  encompassing  the  OSCE, 
NATO,  the  European  Community,  the  WEU,  and  the 
Council  of  Europe.  The  idea  was  that  the  existing  security 
organizations  would  work  together  and  interact  according 
to  their  specialties. 

In  addition,  the  OSCE  has  become  a  regional  organization 
under  Chapter  VIII  of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  it  has  the 
authority  to  mandate  peacekeeping  operations  in  its  area, 
though  it  does  not  have  the  authority  to  take  on  peace 
enforcement  operations.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
territory  of  OSCE -members  comprise  only  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

But,  what  makes  OSCE  indispensable  is  at  the  same  time 
restri cti ng:  number  and  heterogeneity  I i mit  its  capabi  I iti es. 
U  si  ng  a  common  secu  r i  ty  arch  i  tectu  re  for  reduci  ng  the  sti  1 1 
upcoming  differences  between  confirmation  and  reality  as 
far  as  conflict  prevention  and  management  is  concerned 
remains  OSCE's  most  difficult  task  in  the  next  years. 

Questions  of  international  security  show  a  distinct 
tendency  for  using  regional  structures  or  ad-hoc  alliances 
led  by  one  powerful  nation  to  resolve  local  and  regional 
conflicts  (including  conflicts  caused  by  environmental 
threats).  That  requires  decisive  action  already  in  the 
forefield  of  concrete  endangered  security.  NATO,  too,  has 
not  yet  found  a  final  resolution  for  that  problem.  However, 
in  contrast  to  the  ad-hoc  alliances,  NATO's  concept  of 
combined  joint  task  forces  (CJ  TF)  as  presented  in  Brussels 
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1994  represents  a  substantial  step  to  more  flexibility  and 
new  forms  of  multi-nationality  suitable  for  conflict 
prevention  and  crisis  management. 

CJTF  concept  reaches  three  aims: 

•  It  is  possible  to  conduct  military  operations  beyond  article  5  and 
out-of-area  using  varying  participation  of  the  NATO  partners. 

•  NATO  nations’  forces  can  be  employed  under  NATO  command 
as  well  as  WEU  leadership. 

•  Non-NATO  members  -  especially  PFP  partners  -  can  actively 
participate  in  NATO’s  military  actions  for  crisis  management  and 
conflict  resolution. 

•  With  the  CJTF  concept  NATO  has  made  the  decisive  step  to 
flexibilize  its  possible  reactions. 

NATO's  scope  will  clearly  be  widened  beyond  Europe  and 
the  NATO  territory  -  but  finding  consensus  on  military 
actions  (for  example  in  a  conflict  caused  by  environmental 
threats)  requi  res  a  new  qual  ity  of  comi  ng  to  an  agreement. 
Therefore  in  the  future,  NATO  must  focus  on 
consensus-building  favorable  depending  on  urgency  and 
implications  of  the  respective  security  problem  and  not  on 
single  member's  irritations  and  sensibility. 

In  the  context  of  the  currently  happening  NATO  reforms 
(new  command  structure,  new  member  states,  closer  ties 
between  NATO  and  WEU,  NATO-Russia-Charter  / 
Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council  EAPC  /  Enhanced 
Partnership  for  Peace  EPFP,  further  development  of  the 
Strategic  Concept)  the  Alliance  will  face  fundamental 
changes  over  and  beyond  the  year  2000. 

It  can  be  seized  that  with  the  step-by-step  development  on 
to  flexible  structures  NATO  turned  in  a  direction  which 
widened  the  spectrum  of  possible  operations.  In  the  long 
term  this  includes  -  if  conflict  prevention  and  crisis 
management  had  failed  -  the  potential  for  effective  military 
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reactions  beyond  security  policy's  challenges  at  the 
periphery  of  and  beyond  the  NATO  territory.  The 
adaptation  to  new  realities  will  not  yet  be  performed 
though.  To  watch  the  structural  and  political  change  until 
it  reaches  a  temporary  fix  point  will  cross  the  borders  of  this 
Pilot  Study  and  requires  therefore  further  study  demand. 
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NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study 
"Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context" 

Subgroup  #1  “Definition  and  Modeling" 

NATO  Security  Context: 

Alliance  Security  F  rontiers  in  the  New  Security 

Context 


The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples 
and  all  governments. 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common 
heritage  and  civilisation  of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law.  They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective 
defence  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security. 
They  therefore  agree  to  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 
-PreambletoThe  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Washington,  DC, 

April  4,  1949 


Background 

The  NATO  Security  Context  is  the  first  part  of  the  Overall 
Framework  designed  and  approved  at  the  21-22  J  anuary 
Washington,  DC  meeting  of  Subgroup  #1  "Definition  and 
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Modeling"  of  the  NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study  "Environment 
and  Security  in  an  International  Context."  The  Subgroup 
had  been  tasked  at  the  11-12  November  Ankara  meeting  of 
the  Pilot  Study  plenary  with  the  development  of  a  basis  for 
structuring  the  follow-on  work  of  the  Pilot  Study. 

The  NATO  Security  Context  analysis  was  included  to 
provide  guidance  to  Pilot  Study  researchers  on  how 
environment  and  security  issues  relate  directly  to  the 
security  and  structure  of  the  Alliance  and  how  the 
Alliance's  interest  in  thefield  of  environment  and  security 
is  underpinned  by  NATO's  most  central  official  documents. 

Current  Political  Development 

At  the  threshold  to  the  21st  Century  modern  societies  face 
new  environmental  challenges.  The  increasing  number  of 
anthropogenic  environmental  problems  and  their  impact 
on  natural  processes  increase  the  risks  for  international 
security  and  stability  in  general  and  for  distinct  regions  in 
particular. 

Simultaneously  a  new  trend  in  international  politics  can  be 
found:  though  nations  continue  to  be  the  basic  actors  in 
international  politics,  they  are  increasingly  enmeshed  in  a 
web  of  international  regimes  and  institutions.  Although  the 
effectiveness  of  supranational  regimes  is  limited  by  claims 
of  national  sovereignty,  a  relative  shift  of  influence  from 
nations  to  institutions  and  regimes  has  taken  place.  The 
shift  is  the  result  of  the  need  tomeet  looming  domestic  and 
international  risks  aside  from  traditional  military  threats. 
Whereas  these  new  risks  increasingly  include  environ¬ 
mental  threats,  most  have  been  given  insufficient 
consideration.  NATO  has  already  begun  facing  these 
threats,  notably  during  the  post-Cold  War  period. 

Whi  I  e  deterrenceand  defenseagai  nst  mi  I  itary  threats  are  a 
basic  responsibility  of  any  nation  or  security  alliance,  other 
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activities  such  as  the  protection  of  the  environment  (i.e. 
environmental  security  vs.  environment  and  security), 
have  often  been  perceived  and  defined  as  critical  national 
interests.  But  responding  to  the  obstacles,  which  threaten 
these  interests,  e.g.,  environmental  threats  in  broader 
sense,  is  only  partially  institutionalized.  In  the  context  of 
national  security,  below  the  threshold  of  direct  military 
confrontation,  nations  can  respond  to  these  threats  in  part 
by  engaging  in  cooperation  through  supranational 
institution.  This  has  two  reasons: 

•  Institutions  and  organizations  are  based  on  formal  and  informal 
regulations,  causing  member  states  to  act  more  predictably. 
Predictability  breeds  confidence,  and  confidence  brings  security, 
and; 

•  Institutions  and  organizations  concentrate  resources  and  as  a 
result  can  be  more  comprehensive  in  their  respond  than  single 
nations. 

Origins  of  the  Alliance  -  Collective  Defense 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  on  April  4,  1949  in 
Washington  as  a  direct  response  to  the  perceived  threat  of 
Soviet  aggression  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  coup  d'etat  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  forced  isolation  of  Berlin  and  the 
involvement  of  Communist  guerrillas  in  theGreek  civil  war 
raised  the  specter  of  a  new  threat  in  the  East.  National 
security  was  directly  related  to  preserving  the  territorial 
integrity  and  the  range  of  political  independence 
guaranteed  to  states  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  no  state  in  post-war  Western  Europe  could 
hope  to  guarantee  its  own  security  without  assistance  from 
the  other  states  in  the  region  or  the  United  States.  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine  and  the  policy  of  containment  embarked 
upon  by  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  alliance  was 
to  present  a  united  and  coordinated  defense  to  deter  any 
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aggressor  which  may  threaten  one  or  several  member 
states.  Deterrence  would  be  maintained  by  fielding 
sufficient  conventional  forces  and  nuclear  weapons  to  raise 
the  costs  to  an  aggressor  above  any  potential  benefit  which 
may  be  gai  ned  as  the  result  of  an  attack  or  a  threat  agai  nst 
a  member  state.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  sought  increased 
security  through  collective  and  individual  means  and 
through  regular  and  frank  consultations  with  their  allies. 
Thecollective security  component  of  thetreaty  is  embodied 
in  Article 5,  which  states: 

The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or 
more  of  them  in  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be 
considered  an  attack  agai  nst  them  all  and  consequently 
they  agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of 
them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defence  recognised  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so 
attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individually  and  in 
concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary,  including  the  used  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlanticarea. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a 
result  thereof  shall  immediately  be  reported  to  the 
Security  Council.  Such  measures  shall  determinated 
when  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  international  peace 
and  security. 

NATO's  basic  geographic  and  functional  boundaries  are 
defined  in  Article  6  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

For  the  purpose  of  Article  5,  an  armed  attack  on  one  or 
more  of  the  Parties  is  deemed  to  include  an  armed 
attack: 

•  on  the  territory  of  any  of  the  Parties  in  Europe  or  North 
America,  on  the  Algerian  Departments  of  France,  on  the 
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territory  of  Turkey  or  on  the  Islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  Parties  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer; 

•  on  the  forces,  vessels,  or  aircraft  of  any  of  the  Parties,  when  in 
or  over  these  territories  or  any  other  area  in  Europe  in  which 
occupation  forces  of  any  of  the  Parties  were  stationed  on  the 
date  when  the  Treaty  entered  into  force  or  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  or  the  North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Though  one  of  the  primary  focuses  of  the  treaty  is  on  the 
deterrent  value  of  collectivedefense,  the  member  states  are 
encouraged  the  develop  and  maintain  their  own  military 
capabilities.  Though  they  would  be  limited  relati  veto  the 
capabilities  of  the  United  States,  the  goal  of  maintaining 
individual  capacity  to  defend  themselves  insured  that  each 
state  maintained  an  active  stake  in  the  collective  military 
and  policy  coordination  of  the  alliance. 

Origins  of  the  Alliance  -  Consultations 

The  second  focus  of  the  N  orth  At  I  anti  cT  reaty  i  s  the  need  to 
resolve  any  disputes  involving  the  member  states  through 
peaceful  means.  Thetreaty  addresses  this  in  Articles  1,  4, 
8,  and  9.  Article  1  states: 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  theCharter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  settle  any  international  dispute  in 
which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  security  and 
justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  8  addresses  the  question  of  conflicting  treaty 
commitments  and  establishes  a  groundwork  for  future 
international  commitments  undertaken  by  the  member 
states. 
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Each  Party  declares  that  none  of  the  international 
engagements  now  in  force  between  it  and  any  other  of 
the  Parties  or  any  third  State  is  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter 
into  any  international  engagement  in  conflict  with  this 
treaty. 

The  member  states  of  the  alliance,  though  pledged  to 
cooperative  and  collective  action,  do  not  forfeit  any  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  As  a  organization  of  equal  states,  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  recognizes  the  primacy  of  the  state  and  its 
sovereignty.  Member  states  are  free  to  enter  into  treaties 
and  compacts  they  may  deem  i  n  thei  r  nati  onal  i  nterest  with 
on  I  y  thei  r  pi  edge  that  these  agreements  do  not  conf I  i  ct  wi  th 
the  basic  principles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  NATO 
does  not  hold  a  statutory  veto  over  the  affairs  of  the 
member  states  and  does  not  have  the  same  rights  under  the 
UN  Charter  as  the  member  states.  This  relationship  is 
reflected  in  Article  7: 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  Parties  which  are  member  s  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

Adherence  to  these  provisions  is  facilitated  among  the 
member  states  by  frequent  consultations.  The  interaction 
amongst  the  member  states  allows  them  to  formulate  and 
refine  policies  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
relationship  among  the  alliance  members  themselves  or 
with  other  parties.  Individual  national  policies  are 
implemented  with  the  approval  or,  at  the  least  the 
acquiescence,  of  the  other  members  of  the  alliance.  The 
consultative  mechanism  is  defined  in  Article  4. 
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The  Parties  will  consult  together  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  any  of  them,  theterritorial  integrity,  political 
independence  or  security  of  any  of  the  Parties  is 
threatened. 

The  main  consultative  body  of  the  alliance  is  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  which  meets  at  least  weekly  at  the 
Permanent  Representative  level  at  NATO  Headquarters  in 
Brussels.  Meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  are  also 
held  at  the  level  of  Foreign  Minister,  Defense  Minister  and 
the  Head  of  State  and  Government  level,  each  level  having 
the  same  degree  of  authority.  All  member  states  are 
represented  on  the  Council.  The  actions  taken  by  the 
Council  have  the  strength  of  policy  for  the  alliance  as  a 
whole.  TheCouncil  has  also  delegated  some  of  its  authority 
to  a  number  of  committees  and  subcommittees.  The 
Council  is  described  in  Article 9: 

TheParties  hereby  establish  a  Council,  on  which  each  of 
them  shall  be  represented,  to  consider  matters 
concerning  the  implementation  of  this  Treaty.  The 
Council  shall  be  so  organised  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
promptly  at  any  time.  The  Council  shall  set  up  such 
subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  necessary;  in  particular  it 
shall  establish  immediately  a  defence  committee  which 
shall  recommend  measures  for  the  implementation  of 
Articles  3  and  5. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  also  recognized  that  security 
was  not  entirely  a  function  of  military  power  or  geopolitical 
strength.  It  was  recognized  that  NATO  would  need  to 
include  an  economic,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  social 
dimension  to  its  conception  of  security.  Faced  with  a 
numerically  superior  threat  in  theEast,  NATO  would  have 
torelyupon  morecapital  intensive  strategies  in  its  military 
confrontations  and  that  required  member  states  who  were 
economically  strong  and  resilient.  This  need  is  recognized 
in  Article  2: 
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The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further 
development  of  peaceful  and  friendly  international 
relations  by  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by 
promoting  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being.  They 
will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  international 
economic  policies  and  will  encourage  economic 
collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  succeeded  and  served  as  an 
enduring  symbol  in  Europe  of  the  global  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  NATO 
expanded  from  its  original  twelve  members  to  include 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  1952,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  1955  and  Spain  in  1982.  NATO  policies 
continued  to  reflect  the  state  of  the  US  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  attendant  strategies,  including 
massive  retaliation,  flexible  response  and  the 
countervai  ling  strategy.  The  war  mi  ng  of  rel  ati  ons  between 
the  superpowers  was  marked  in  NATO  by  the  Ottawa 
Declaration  in  J  une  1974.  Arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiations  became  a  major  diplomatic  focus  of  the 
alliance  as  NATO  sought  to  reduce  its  nuclear  stockpile 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  modernization  of 
US  intermediate  systems  with  the  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  II  and  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile.  The 
Nuclear  Planning  Group  Ministers  Meeting  at  Montebello, 
Canada  stated: 

Consistent  with  this  policy  the  Alliance  since  1977  has 
been  conducting  analyses  aimed  at  assuring  that 
nuclear  weapons  in  NATO's  armory  are  held  to  the 
minimum  number  necessary  for  deterrence,  taking 
account  of  developments  in  conventional  as  well  as 
nuclear  forces. 

Origins  of  the  Alliance  -  CCMS 
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I  n  order  to  give  the  Alliance  a  new  social  dimension,  NATO 
established  the  NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of 
Modern  Society  (CCMS)  in  1969.  Article  2  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  provides  that  member  countries  will 
contribute  towards  thefurther  development  of  peaceful  and 
friendly  international  relations  by  promoting  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being.  NATO  CCMS  strengthens  the 
non-military  cooperation  between  the  member  states  and 
strives  to  improve  the  general  quality  of  life  in  modern 
society.  Thus  NATO  not  only  sees  itself  as  a  military 
security  organization  but  also  sees  its  potential  role  as  a 
comprehensive  political  alliance,  which  combines  security 
policy  issues  with  other  political  aims  and  functions  as  a 
political  consultative  body. 

NATO  and  the  New  Security  Context  of  1991 

The  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  Union  between  1989  and  1991  forced  NATO  to 
reassess  its  raison  d'etre  and  to  adapt  to  a  new  and 
dynamically  complex  security  context.  The  primary 
impetus  behind  NATO's  collective  security  thrust  had  been 
removed  as  the  Cold  War  ended.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War 
brought  with  it  significant  changes  in  the  global  security 
context,  as  well  as  to  the  European  scenario.  The  removal 
of  the  constraints  orchestrated  by  bipolar  competition 
increased  the  complexity  of  the  international  system  while 
at  the  same  ti  me  i  ntroduci  ng  changes  at  a  much  faster  pace 
than  had  been  the  case  i  n  the  post-war  era.  I  n  response  to 
the  question  of  security  in  the  post-Cold  War  and  in  the  new 
security  environment,  NATO's  Heads  of  State  and 
Government  agreed  in  London  in  J  uly  1990  on  the  need  to 
transform  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  reflect  these  new 
changes  while  reaffi  r  mi  ng  the  basi  c  pri  nci  pi  es  on  whi  ch  the 
Alliance  had  been  founded.  At  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  Heads  of  State  and  Government  meeting 
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in  Rome  in  November  1991,  a  new  Strategic  Concept  was 
accepted  by  the  member  states.  The  new  Strategic  Concept 
recognizes  the  changed  security  environment  while 
reinforcing  the  basic  principles  of  the  alliance.  It  looks  to 
threats  from  non-traditional  sources  and  addresses 
Alliance  security  in  expanded  regional  and  global  contexts. 
Paragraphs  8,  9,  and  10  address  the  general  changes. 

8.  Thesecurity  challenges  and  risks  which  NATO  faces  are 
different  in  naturefrom  what  they  were  in  the  past.  The 
threat  of  a  simultaneous,  full-scale  attack  on  all  of  NA¬ 
TO's  European  fronts  has  effectively  been  removed  and 
thus  no  longer  provides  the  focus  for  Allied  strategy. 
Particularly  in  Central  Europe,  the  risk  of  a  surprise  at¬ 
tack  has  been  substantially  reduced,  and  minimum 
Allied  warning  time  has  increased  accordingly. 

9.1  n  contrast  with  the  predominant  threat  of  the  past,  the 
risks  to  Allied  security  that  remain  are  multi-faceted  in 
nature  and  multi-directional,  which  makes  them  hard 
to  predict  and  assess.  NATO  must  be  capable  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  such  risks  if  stability  in  Europe  and  the 
security  of  Al  Nance  members  are  to  be  preserved.  These 
risks  can  arise  in  various  ways. 

10.  Risks  toallied  security  are  I  ess  likely  to  result  from  cal¬ 
culated  aggression  against  the  territory  of  the  Allies, 
but  rather  from  the  adverse  consequences  of  instabili¬ 
ties  that  may  arise  from  the  serious  economic,  social  and 
political  difficulties,  including  ethnic  rivalries  and  terri¬ 
torial  disputes,  which  are  faced  by  many  countries  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  tensions  which  may 
result,  as  long  as  they  remain  limited,  should  not  di¬ 
rectly  threaten  the  security  and  territorial  integrity  of 
members  of  the  Alliance.  They  could,  however,  lead  to 
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crises  inimical  to  European  stability  and  even  toarmed 
conflicts,  which  could  involve  outside  powers  or  spill 
over  into  NATO  countries,  having  a  direct  effect  on  the 
security  of  the  Alliance. 

The  new  Strategic  Concept  emphasizes  the  impact  of 
events  in  areas  previously  considered  to  be  of  reduced 
importance  vis-a-vis  the  Warsaw  Pact.  As  a  result  of  the 
Gulf  War,  the  Strategic  Concept  refers  to  the  need  to 
"maintain  peaceful  and  non-adversarial  relations  with  the 
countries  in  the  Southern  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East."  It  also  expressed  Alliance  concerns  over  some 
functional  areas,  notably  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  terrorism.  Paragraph  13  states: 

13.  Any  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of  the  Allies,  from 
whatever  direction,  would  be  covered  by  Articles  5  and  6 
of  the  Washington  Treaty.  However,  Alliance  security 
must  also  take  account  of  the  global  context.  Alliance 
security  interests  can  be  affected  by  other  risks  of  a 
wider  nature,  including  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  disruption  of  theflow  of  vital  resources  and 
actions  of  terrorism  and  sabotage.  Arrangements  exist 
within  the  Alliances  for  consultation  among  the  Allies 
under  Article4of  theWashingtonTreaty  and,  whereap- 
propriate,  coordination  of  their  efforts  including  their 
responses  to  such  risks. 

While  it  was  important  to  recognize  the  changing  security 
context  and  to  broaden  the  geographic  and  functional  areas 
of  concern,  the  Strategic  Concept  addressed  and  recast  the 
two  pri  nci  pal  focuses  of  the  al  I  i  ance  -  col  I  ecti  ve  secu  ri  ty  and 
regular  consultation  amongst  its  member  states.  The 
emphasis  on  the  defense  dimension  of  security  was  reduced 
and  a  new,  broader  approach  to  security  was  introduced  in 
Paragraph  25: 
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25.  But  what  is  new  isthat,  with  the  radical  changes  in  the 
security  situation,  the  opportunities  for  achieving  Alli¬ 
ance  objectives  through  political  means  are  greater  than 
ever  before.  It  is  now  possible  to  draw  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  from  the  fact  that  security  and  stability  have 
political,  economic,  social  and  environmental  elements 
as  well  astheindispensabledefencedimension.  Manag¬ 
ing  the  diversity  of  challenges  facing  the  Alliance 
requires  a  broad  approach  to  security.  This  is  reflected 
in  three  mutual  lyreinforcing  elements  of  Allied  security 
policy:  dialogue,  cooperation,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
col  I  ecti  ve  defen ce  ca pa bi  I  i  ty. 

The  importance  of  regular  consultation  amongst  the 
members  states  is  expanded,  with  the  character  and 
importance  of  consultation  emphasized  through  dialogue 
and  cooperation.  As  stated  in  Paragraph  30: 

30.  The  Allies  are  also  committed  to  pursue  cooperation 
with  all  states  in  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
set  out  in  the  Charter  of  Paris  for  a  New  Europe.  They 
will  seek  to  develop  broader  and  productive  patterns  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  in  all  relevant 
fields  of  European  security,  with  the  aim,  inter  alia,  of 
preventing  crises  or,  should  they  arise,  ensuring  their 
effective  management.  Such  partnership  between  the 
members  of  the  Alliance  and  other  nations  in  dealing 
with  specific  problems  will  bean  essential  factor  in  mov¬ 
ing  beyond  past  divisions  towards  one  Europe  wholeand 
free.  This  policy  of  cooperation  is  the  expression  of  the 
inseparability  of  security  among  European  states.  It  is 
built  upon  a  common  recognition  among  Alliance  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  persistence  of  new  political,  economic  or 
social  divisions  across  the  continent  could  lead  to  future 
instability,  and  such  divisions  must  thus  bediminished. 
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Paragraph  33  continues: 

33.  I  n  these  new  circumstances  there  are  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  successful  resolution  of  crises  at  an  early 
stage.  The  success  of  Alliance  policy  will  require  a  co¬ 
herent  approach  determined  by  the  Alliance's  political 
authorities  choosi  ng  and  coordi  nati  ng  appropri  ate  cri  si  s 
management  measures  as  required  from  a  range  of  po¬ 
litical  and  other  measures,  including  those  in  the 
military  field.  Closecontrol  by  the  political  authorities 
of  theAl  Nance  will  beapplied  from  theoutset  and  at  all 
stages.  Appropriate  consultation  and  decision-making 
procedures  are  essential  to  this  end. 

The  Strategic  Concept  also  addresses  the  role  of  the 
Alliance's  military  forces  in  the  new  security  context, 
including  realigning  their  force  structure  and  posture.  The 
role  of  the  military  is  addressed  in  Paragraph  43. 

43.  In  the  event  of  crises  which  might  lead  to  a  military 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Alliance  members,  the  Alli¬ 
ance's  military  forces  can  complement  and  reinforce 
political  actions  within  a  broad  approach  to  security, 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  management  of  such  cri¬ 
ses  and  their  peaceful  resolution.  This  requires  that 
these  forces  have  a  capability  for  measured  and  timely 
responses  in  such  circumstances;  thecapability  to  deter 
action  against  any  Ally  and,  in  the  event  that  aggression 
takes  place,  to  respond  to  and  repel  it  as  well  as  to  rees¬ 
tablish  the  territorial  integrity  of  member  states. 

Paragraph  45  continues: 

45.  To  implement  its  security  objectives  and  strategic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  new  environment,  the  organization  of  the 
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Allies'  forces  must  be  adapted  to  provide  capabilities 
that  can  contribute  to  protecting  peace,  managing  crises 
that  affect  the  security  of  Alliance  members,  and  pre¬ 
venting  war,  while  retaining  at  all  times  the  means  to 
defend,  if  necessary,  all  Allied  territory  and  to  restore 
peace. . . . 

Since  its  inception,  the  Strategic  Concept  has  altered  the 
roleplayed  by  NATO  in  the  security  context  in  Europe.  The 
founding  of  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council 
(NACC)  provides  a  forum  for  the  NATO  allies  to  engage  in 
regular  dialogueand  cooperation  with  theformer  members 
of  theWarsaw  Pact,  the  newly  independent  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  some  of  the  neutral  or  non-aligned 
states.  The  Partnership  for  Peace  allows  states  to  cooperate 
on  a  more  direct  basis  and  has  provided  an  avenue  for 
interacting  with  those  states  that  are  not  members  of 
NATO  or  NACC.  NATO  has  moved  toward  closer 
cooperation  with  the  Western  European  Union,  the 
Organization  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the 
European  Union,  and  the  United  Nations.  The  declared 
goal  of  building  a  European  Security  and  Defense  Identity 
within  NATO,  but  with  the  participation  of  all  the  Allies 
points  to  the  Alliance's  acceptance  of  the  process  of 
European  integration.  NATO  involvement  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Bosnia  signaled  a  significant  change 
in  NATO's  role  in  European  security.  Aside  from  beingthe 
Alliances  first  operational  deployment  of  combat  forces,  it 
was  al  so  N  ATO's  fi  rst  depl oyment  beyond  the  boundari  es  of 
theAl  Nance  (see  Article  6  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty)  and 
it  was  the  first  time  that  NATO  forces  operated  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  in  the 
role  of  peacekeepers.  TheNATO-led  Implementation  Force 
(IFOR)  includes  16  non-NATO  countries  from  Europe, 
N  orth  Afr i ca,  the  M  i ddl e  E  ast  and  Asi a,  demonstrati  ng  the 
Alliance's  ability  to  coordinate  and  engage  diverse 
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coalitions  in  the  cause  of  peace.  As  the  Alliance  prepares  to 
enlarge  for  the  first  time  in  15  years,  its  ability  to  remain 
fl  exi  bl  e  and  responsi  ve  to  changi  ng  security  condi ti  ons  wi  1 1 
guarantee  it  an  i  mportant  rol  e  i  n  the  new  secu  ri ty  context. 

Development  of  the  Alliance  to  Date 

The  aforementioned  increasing  influence  of  institutions 
and  regimes  can  be  found  in  the  field  of  environmental 
policy  as  well  as  security  policy.  (Nota  bene:  It  can  also  be 
found  in  every  political  field,  as  for  instance  the  economic 
policy.).  The  fundamental  changes  in  the  post-Cold  war 
period  require  corresponding  adaptations  to  international 
institutions  though.  Larger  political  entities  (inter  alia  EU, 
ASEAN,  OAS,  Arab  League,  OAU)  multilateral  treaties 
(inter  alia  NATO,  NACC,  PFP,  OPEC)  and  international 
organizations  (inter  alia  UN,  OSCE,  WTO,  IMF)  are  also 
affected.  All  these  have  different,  but  not  exclusive  member 
states  and  act  in  different  functional  and  geographical 
areas.  This  shows  the  need  for  coordination  of  efforts  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  a  single  organization's 
initiatives  and  exemplifies  the  complexity  caused  by 
diverging  national  interests. 

Since  1989  NATO  has  demonstrated  it  ability  to  adapt  by 
addressing  the  challenges  of  environment  and  security.  In 
November  1991,  NATO  released  a  declaration  of  peace  and 
cooperation  as  well  as  its  Strategic  Concept.  The  common 
security  policy  is  now  based  on  three  mutually  reinforcing 
elements:  dialogue,  cooperation,  and  collective  defense. 
These  elements  contribute  to  the  prevention  and  to  the 
management  of  crises  threatening  the  Alliance's  security: 
NATO  has  continued  to  reassert  that  collective  defense 
remains  the  primary  role  of  the  Alliance's  military  forces. 
But  it  is  now  seen  as  only  one  dimension  of  Alliance 
activities.  The  other  part  relates  to  crisis  management  and 
introduces  new  roles  and  missions  for  the  Alliance, 
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including  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  in  support  of 
UN  or  OSCE  operations. 

Challenges  to  the  Alliance  in  the  Future 

Despite  all  attempts  to  form  a  comprehensive  political 
alliance  NATO  reached  its  highest  level  of  integration  in 
the  area  of  military  cooperation  -  only  the  military 
capacities  and  the  cohesion  based  on  military  integration 
(NAC,  integrated  command  and  control  structures, 
multinational  forces)  give  NATO  the  ability  to  accomplish 
its  political  function.  But  while  the  mutual  commitment 
still  has  a  major  European  component,  such  as  in  the 
European  Security  Architecture,  European  Security  and 
Defense  Identity,  NATO's  European  Pillar,  the  most 
serious  environmental  threats  are  going  to  emerge  in  other 
regions  including  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia-Pacific. 

NAT  O's  future  has  an  Asi  a-Pacifi  c  component  as  wel  I  as  the 
classic  Transatlantic  one.  The  essential  nation  in  the 
Alliance,  the  U.S.,  is  a  Pacific  power  as  well  as  an  Atlantic 
one  as  the  current  debate  on  America's  national  interests 
shows.  Preventing  the  breakdown  of  global  systems  is  a 
high  priority  for  U.S.  policy.  One  of  these  global  systems  is 
described  as  the  environmental  system.  This  shows  the 
increasing  importance  of  new  security  concerns  such  as 
environmental  security.  These  potential  threats  are  spread 
worldwide. 

Most  of  these  security  threats,  however,  are  not  recognized 
under  Article  5  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Despite  the 
development  of  NAC  C,  PfP  and  the  addition  of  new  member 
states,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  how  NATO  member 
states  would  react  in  terms  of  collective  action  under  the 
NATO  aegis,  to  a  regional  environmentally  induced  crisis 
which  does  not  directly  threaten  the  Alliance. 
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NATO,  Environment,  and  Security 


One  of  the  basic  questions  which  the  "Environment  and 
Security  in  an  International  Context"  Pilot  Study  seeks  to 
address  is,  "When  does  an  environmental  issue  become  a 
security  issue  in  the  security  context  of  NATO?"  The 
Strategic  Concept  addresses  that  question  in  its  broad 
definition  of  security  which  explicitly  cites  the  environment 
as  one  of  the  dimensions  of  security  which  NATO  must 
address  in  the  changing  European  security  context.  With 
reference  to  Article  4  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  any 
environmental  issue  can  be  brought  before  the  Alliance  for 
the  purposes  of  consultation  with  the  other  member  states 
when  a  member  state  perceives  the  territorial  integrity, 
political  independence  or  security  of  any  of  the  member 
states  is  threatened.  The  member  states  need  to 
understand  the  problem  as  not  only  an  environmental 
problem  or  a  resource  distribution  problem  but  also  as  a 
political  problem.  It  is  necessary  but  not  sufficient  for 
the  attention  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  that  one 
of  the  member  states  perceives  an  environmental 
problem  as  having  become  a  political  problem,  a 
political  problem  that  has  become  a  serious  point  of 
contention  between  two  or  several  of  the  member 
states  or  between  one  or  several  of  the  member 
states  and  an  outside  party. 

The  regular  consultations  between  the  member  states  at 
several  levels  and  over  a  variety  of  issues  provides  the 
member  states  with  the  opportunity  to  resol  ve  these  issues 
at  a  lower  level,  thus  only  the  most  politically  contentious 
will  risetothe  attention  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  As 
NATO  expands  the  available  fora  for  consultation  and 
cooperation,  to  include  NACC  and  the  Partnership  for 
Peace,  environmental  security  issue  arising  between 
member  states  and  non-member  states  should  also  be 
addressed  or  resolved  in  the  same  fash  ion. 
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Potential  areas  for  consultation  or  cooperative  mechanisms 
which  are  aimed  at  reducing  tensions  among  concerned 
parties  over  environmental  issues  include: 


•  Development  and  coordination  of  data  sharing  and  exchange 
arrangements  for  regional  monitoring  networks; 

•  Monitoring  and  verification  of  environmental  treaty  compliance. 

•  Development  and  coordination  of  common  defense 
environmental  practices; 

•  Consultations  on  reducing  hazardous  materials  in  weapon  system 
life  cycles; 

•  Assistance  in  training  or  technical  assistance  for  environmental 
impact  and  risk  assessment; 

Consultative  mechanisms  will  need  to  take  into 
consideration  the  states  adjacent  to  NATO's  geographic 
frontiers  who  are  not  already  parti  ci  pating  in  the  available 
fora  (refer  to  Article  6). 

The  Final  Communique  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
meeting  in  Defense  Ministers  Session  in  Brussels  on  13 
June  1996  demonstrated  the  Alliance's  commitment  to 
expanding  the  number  of  fora  available  for  continuing 
dialogue  when  it  stated: 

We  welcome  the  progress  achieved  in  the  political 
dialogue  with  a  number  of  Mediterranean  countries  as 
well  as  the  programme  of  activities  undertaken  within 
its  framework.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
M  editerranean  dialogue,  which  today  is  under  way  with 
Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Mauritania,  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  contributes  to  a  better  mutual  understanding 
with  a  view  to  providing  stability  in  the  region.  We  will 
endeavor  for  our  part  to  provide  our  support  to  the 
further  development  of  this  dialogue. 
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However,  as  NATO  looks  to  more  areas  to  engage  in  an 
enhanced  dialogue  and  consultations,  the  Alliance  must 
continue  to  address  its  partnership  with  Russia.  The  Final 
Communique  from  the  13  J  une  North  Atlantic  Council 
meeting  addresses  the  issuethis  way: 

In  keeping  with  Russia's  weight  and  importance,  the 
development  of  a  stable  and  enduring  partnership 
between  NATO  and  Russia  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  security  of  the  Euro-Atlantic  area.  We  welcome  the 
important  NATO-Russia  consultative  and  co-operative 
steps  to  date  and  wish  to  expand  thei  r  scope  and  deepen 
our  relations  with  Russia  both  on  the  political  and  the 
military  levels,  based  on  both  multilateral  and 
nationally-sponsored  activities. 

The  Communique  continues  by  addressing  NATO's 
relationship  with  Ukraine. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  the  Alliance's  relations 
with  U  krai  ne.  We  are  convi need  that  an  i ndependent, 
democratic  and  stable  Ukraine  has  an  important  part  to 
play  in  reinforcing  European  stability. 

As  the  inter-relationship  among  the  political,  economic, 
social,  environmental  and  defense  dimensions  of  security 
becomes  more  dynamic  and  complex,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  cooperation  with  supra-national  organizations, 
such  as  the  UN,  OSCE  and  EU,  to  introduce  new 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  issues  before  they  become 
threats  to  the  "territorial  integrity,  political  independence 
or  security  of  any  of  the  Parties.'' 

Capacities  to  Face  Future  Challenges 

I  n  late  1992,  NATO  developed  theconcept  of  the  European 
security  architecture  based  on  a  framework  of  mutually 
reinforcing  institutions  ("interlocking”  institutions), 
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encompassing  the  OSCE,  NATO,  the  European 
Community,  theWEU,  and  the  Counci  I  of  Europe.  The  idea 
was  that  the  existing  security  organizations  would  work 
together  and  interact  according  to  their  specialties. 

In  addition,  the  OSCE  has  become  a  regional  organization 
under  Chapter  VIII  of  the  UN  Charter,  and  has  the 
authority  to  mandate  peacekeepi  ng  operations  in  its  area  of 
responsibility,  but  it  does  not  have  the  authority  to  take  on 
peace  enforcement  operations. 

However,  what  makes  the  OSCE  indispensable,  but  at  the 
sametime  restricts  it,  is  the  size  of  its  membership  and  the 
heterogeneity  of  its  members.  Using  a  common  security 
architecture  for  reducing  potential  differences  between 
perception  and  reality  in  terms  of  conflict  prevention  and 
management  remains  OSCE's  most  difficult  task  in  the 
future. 

Questions  of  international  security  show  a  distinct 
tendency  for  using  regional  structures  or  ad-hoc  alliances 
led  by  one  powerful  nation  to  resolve  local  and  regional 
conflicts  (including  conflicts  induced  by  environmental 
factors).  That  requires  decisive  action  prior  to  the 
development  of  a  crediblethreattosecurity.  NATO,  too,  has 
not  yet  found  a  final  resolution  for  that  problem.  However, 
in  contrast  to  ad-hoc  alliances,  NATO's  concept  of  combined 
joint  task  forces  (CJ  TF)  as  presented  in  Brussels  in  1994 
represents  a  substantial  step  toward  creating  more  flexible 
forms  of  multi-national  action  to  support  conflict 
prevention  and  crisis  management. 

CJ  TF  concept  reaches  three  aims: 

•  It  is  possible  to  conduct  non-Article  5  out-of-area  military 
operations  using  varying  participation  of  the  NATO  partners. 

•  NATO  nations’  forces  can  be  employed  under  NATO  command 
as  well  as  WEU  leadership. 
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•  Non-NATO  members  -  especially  PfP  partners  -  can  actively 
participate  in  NATO’s  military  actions  for  crisis  management  and 
conflict  resolution. 

With  the  CJ  TF  concept  NATO  has  made  the  decisive  step 
towards  increasing  the  flexibility  of  its  possible  responses. 

The  NATO  area  of  interest  will  be  widened  beyond  Europe 
and  North  America,  but  finding  consensus  on  out  of  area 
operations  (for  example  in  a  conflict  induced  by 
environmental  factors)  may  require  a  new  approach  to 
decision  making.  Therefore  in  the  future,  NATO  needs  to 
address  consensus-building  that  is  time  sensitive  and 
contingent  upon  the  broader  implications  of  the  respective 
security  problem,  and  less  on  single  member's  concerns. 

I  n  the  context  of  current  NATO  reforms  (i.e.,  new  command 
structure,  new  member  states,  enhanced  NATO  and  WEU 
ties,  NATO-Russia-Founding-Act,  Euro-Atlantic  Partner¬ 
ship  Council  (EAPC)  /  Enhanced  Partnership  for  Peace 
(EPfP),  further  development  of  the  Strategic  Concept)  the 
Alliance  will  face  fundamental  changes  over  and  beyond 
the  year  2000. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  with  the  gradual  development  of 
moreflexible  structures,  NATO  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
engaging  in  a  broader  spectrum  of  possible  operations.  In 
thelongtermthis  includes  -  especially  if  conflict  prevention 
and  crisis  management  have  failed  -  the  need  for  an 
effective  military  response  to  non-traditional  threats  to 
security  at  the  periphery  of  and  beyond  the  territory  of 
NATO.  Adapting  to  new  realities  will  take  time  and 
coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  member  states.  The 
structural  and  political  changes  underway  will  continue 
beyond  the  conclusion  of  this  Pilot  Study  and  therefore 
require  future  study. 
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APPENDIX  H 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY  CONTEXT 


Ciohallenge  Is  To  Define  and  Quantify  Security  Risk 

-  Traditional  Threats 

-  Force  Structure 

-  Nontraditnal  Threats 

How  to  Define  and  Quantify  “The  Environment” 

-  Identifying 

-  Selecting 

-  Characterizing 
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PREVENTIVE  DEFENSE:  ENVIRONMENTAL 

CONTEXT 


Tension  Reduction 

-  Identification,  Selection  and  Characterization 

Base  Step  in  Understanding  Threat  Potential 
Essential  in  Understanding  Response  Potential 

Confidence  Building 

-  Risk  Assessment  and  Environmental  Management 
Security  Mechanisms 

Threat  Reduction  Through  Preparation 
Environmental  Management  Implementation 
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Tension  Reduction/Confidence  Building 
Measures 
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Tension  Reduction: 
Identification  and 
Characterization 


Confidence  Building: 
Risk  Assessment 
and  Management 
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Characterization 


Characterization  Is  the  Basis  of  Risk  Determination 

-  Define  Environmental  Resources 

-  Define  Existing  Pathways  for  Receptors 

-  Describe  the  Adverse  Environmental  Conditions  Observed 
Reported 

Uncertainty  and  Data  Gaps 
—  Requirement  for  Cooperative  Characterization 
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Risk  Assessment 


Risk  Analysis 

-  Define  the  Magnitude  of  Risk  to  receptors 

-  Describe  the  Impact 

-  Public  Perception  Assessment 
Types  of  Risk  Analysis 

-  Qualitative 

-  Prioritization/Ranking 

-  Detailed 
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Types  of  Risk  Analysis 
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International  Context  Framework 


Data  Acquisition,  Verification 
and  Monitoring 
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NATO  KEY  ISSUES 


Environmental  Security  Issues  Require  Cooperative 
Decision-making 

-  Problem  Formulation 

-  Characterization 

-  Risk  Assessment 

-  Response  Strategies 

Requirement  for  Proactive  Characterization,  Risk 
Assessment  and  Management 

-  Preventive  Defense 
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APPENDIX  I 


NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study 

Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context 


Subgroup  #1:  "Definition  and  Modeling" 


Elaboration  of  Criteria  for  Assessing  the 
Security  Risks  Associated  with  Environmental 

Problems 


1.  Introduction 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  direct,  monocausal 
relationship  between  environmental  stress  (covering 
environmental  degradation  and  resource  scarcity)  and 
serious  conflict,  but  rather  multicausal  correlations. 
Furthermore  there  is  no  empirical  proof  that 
environmental  stress  directly  leads  to  serious  conflicts. 
Instead  environmental  stress  is  imbedded  in  a  broader 
context  of  factors  which  contribute  to  or  accelerate  the 
origin  of  a  serious  conflict.  Primary  task  of  this  section  of 
the  Pilot  Study  is  therefore  to  elaborate  on  the  contextual 
relationship  between  environmental  stress,  secondary 
social  problems  and  framework  conditions.  In  the  foil  owing, 
these  additional  factors  which,  together  with  environ¬ 
mental  stress,  build  the  context  in  which  a  serious  conflict 
is  likely  to  occur,  are  going  to  be  identified. 
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The  structure  of  this  section  is  as  follows: 


After  menti  oni  ng  the  regional  scope  of  the  study  (2),  a 
concept  in  order  to  identify  the  links  between  environ¬ 
mental  stress,  secondary  social  problems,  framework 
conditions  and  serious  conflict  is  going  to  be  worked  out  (3). 
The  next  task  i  s  to  el  aborate  on  the  rel  evant  secondary  so¬ 
cial  problems,  as  there  are  migration,  poverty,  limited 
food  availability,  and  health  problems  (4).  Finally  the 
framework  conditions  -  political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  factors  as  well  as  knowledge  -  on  which  the  out¬ 
break  of  serious  conflict  is  likely  to  depend,  are  going  to  be 
mentioned  (5). 

2.  Regional  Scope 

In  the  course  of  this  section  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  different  levels  of  conflict,  that  is  domestic,  in¬ 
terstate,  and  international  conflict.  To  date  empirical 
results  show  that  environmental  conflicts  are  mainly  do¬ 
mestic.  Toservetheaim  of  this  Pilot  Study,  the  conditions 
under  which  these  conflicts  are  likely  to  become  trans¬ 
boundary,  are  going  to  be  analyzed. 

Environmental  stress  and  its  contextual  factors  have  a 
geographic  dimension.  Up  to  now  environmentally 
induced  serious  conflicts  have  been  found  to  occur  mainly  in 
developing  countries.  On  the  one  hand  this  is  explained  by 
unfavorable  political,  economic  and  social  framework 
conditions,  which  make  the  development  of  peaceful 
patterns  of  environmental  conflict  resolution  more  difficult. 
F  urthermore  most  of  the  developi  ng  countri es  are  situated 
in  geographical  regions  with  very  fragile  ecosystems  and 
therefore  facing  problematic  natural  conditions  that  are 
difficult  to  manage.  Flowever,  in  the  course  of  this  study, 
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the  possibility  of  environmentally  induced  conflicts  in  the 
NATO  region  as  well  as  in  other  regions  particularly 
relevant  to  NATO  is  going  to  be  analyzed. 

3.  Conceptual  Work 

General  aim  of  this  part  of  the  Pilot  Study  is  to  identify  the 
relevant  variables  and  indicators  that  describe  and  explain 
the  linkages  between  environment  and  security.  As  a 
result,  a  methodology  for  assessing  the  security  risks 
associated  with  specific  environmental  problems  under 
concrete  circumstances  should  emerge.  With  this 
methodology  an  instrument  for  assessing  to  which  degree  a 
specific  conflict  has  been  caused  by  environmental 
degradation  and  resource  scarcities  and,  to  which  degree 
environmental  stress  might  cause  serious  conflict,  should 
be  obtained. 

Whereas  conflicts  over  natural  resources  might  have  a  high 
potential  of  becoming  serious  themselves,  the  causal 
pathway  from  environmental  degradation  to  violent 
conflict  is  in  general  indirect.  Environmental  degradation 
is  also  mostly  neither  the  only  nor  the  most  important 
factor  contributing  to  the  emergence  of  serious  conflict. 
Rather  it  is  going  to  cause  secondary  social  problems  (as 
there  are  migration,  poverty,  limited  food  availability  and 
health  problems),  which  might  become  indirect  causal 
factors  of  serious  conflict.  Secondary  social  problems  are 
those  problems,  which  would  not  exist  without 
environmental  stress  as  regarded  in  the  context  of  the  Pilot 
Study.  Whether  or  not  environmental  degradation  and  /or 
resource  scarcities  will  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  serious 
conflict  in  a  particular  instance,  is  dependent  on  framework 
conditions  (political,  economic,  social  or  cutural  factors  and 
knowledge  and  managerial  capacities).  These  framework 
conditions  influence  all  other  elements  of  the  model.  They 
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build  the  foundation  which  environmental  degradation  and 
resource  scarcities  areor  are  not  generated  and  perceived. 

ther  or  not  resource  scarcities  and/or  environmental 
degradation,  eventually  via  secondary  social  problems,  will 
lead  to  the  outbreak  of  serious  conflict  in  a  particular  in¬ 
stance,  is  dependent  on  these  framework  conditions. 

4.  Secondary  Social  Problems 

As  developed  in  section  2  of  this  presentation, 
environmental  degradation  and/or  resource  scarcities  can 
lead  to  secondary  social  problems,  which,  under 
unfavorable  framework  conditions,  might  lead  to  serious 
conflict.  In  the  following  the  most  important  secondary 
social  problems  are  going  to  be  mentioned.  However,  even  if 
these  problems  are  treated  separately,  it  has  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  they  are  interconnected  and  might  reinforce  each 
other. 

4.1.  M  igration  within  a  State 

The  effects  of  migration,  e.g.  displacement  within  a  state, 
need  to  be  discussed.  Population  dynamics  can  lead  to 
increased  competition  over  scarce  resources,  to  overflowing 
slums  of  the  large  cities  and  can  therefore  contribute  to 
political  instability.  In  the  case  of  environmental  stress, 
this  political  instability  might  aggravate  the  security 
situation  of  a  country 


4.2.  Cross-border  Migration 

An  interstate  conflict  might  exacerbate  in  the  case  of 
cross-border  migration.  As  factors  influencing  the 
likelihood  of  migration-induced  interstate  conflict  rising 
competition  about  natural  resources  in  the  country  of 
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arrival  (e.g.  arable  or  grazing  land,  water)  and  traditional 
enmity  between  two  countries  will  be  put  into 
consideration. 

4.3.  Poverty 

Another  problem  that  may  feed  back  to  political  instability 
as  well  as  environmental  problems  is  poverty.  Especially 
developing  countries  earning  a  large  portion  of  their 
national  income  by  agricultural  production  may  loose  part 
of  their  income  as  a  result  of,  for  example,  land  degradation 
or  natural  disasters.  Additionally,  large  gaps  in  the 
distribution  of  income  may  aggravate  social  tension. 

4.4.  Limited  Food  Availability 

Environmental  degradation  or  soil  salination  may  lead  to 
limited  food  availability  and  famines,  which  in  turn 
contribute  to  political  instability.  A  well  known  exampleis 
Africa's  Sahel  where  overgrazing,  droughts,  and  soil 
erosion  have  caused  famines,  and  where  examples  of 
violence  have  been  numerous. 


4.5.  Health  Problems 

Health  problems,  especially  if  they  are  epidemic,  may 
become  security  concerns,  for  example,  if  the  balance 
between  human  beings  and  microorganisms  causing 
disease  is  disrupted.  Health  problems  will,  however,  mostly 
not  directly  lead  to  serious  conflict,  but  through  other  social 
problems. 

5.  Framework  Conditions 

Finally  the  framework  conditions,  which  influence  the 
likelyhood  of  serious  conflict,  given  environmental 
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degradation  and/or  resource  scarcity,  are  taken  into 
consideration.  In  how  far  the  above-mentioned  secondary 
social  factors  can  lead  to  serious  conflicts,  depends  on  the 
configuration  of  these  framework  conditions. 

5.1.  Political  factors 

Political  system 

Oneimportant  poi  nt  is  to  analyze  whether  the  in  stability  of 
a  government  (e.g.  duetotheloss  of  executive  means,  loss  of 
legitimacy)  in  combination  with  environmental  stress  can 
be  a  security  risk  for  a  country  or  a  region. 


Ethno-political  factors 

The  mereexistence of  different  ethnicgroups  within  a  state 
does  not  in  itself  necessarily  lead  to  conflict.  However  their 
presence  could  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  build  factions  or  treat 
different  groups  differently.  In  the  case  of  environmental 
stress,  political  conflict  between  ethnicgroups  (e.g.  struggle 
over  access  to  resources  or  deliberate  shifts  in  resource 
rights  in  favor  of  one  group)  would  then  create  an 
additional  security  risk. 


Institutionalized  patterns  of  conflict-resolution 

The  focus  here  is  on  the  existence  of  institutionalized 
patterns  of  conflict  resolution  within  a  state  or  between 
states  (regimes,  round  tables  etc.).  It  could  be  assumed  that 
the  absence  of  such  commonly  agreed  upon  patterns  of 
conflict  resolution  contributes  to  the  likelihood  of  an 
environmental  problem  becoming  a  security  threat. 


Level  of  interaction  between  states 
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It  has  to  be  analyzed  whether  the  amount  of  peaceful 
interaction  between  states/societies  alleviates  the  danger  of 
violence  in  situations  of  environmental  stress.  The 
argument  is  that  the  more  intense  bilateral  and 
multilateral  interactions  or  regional  and  international 
integration  in  the  area  of  environment,  economic,  foreign, 
developing  and  security  policy  are,  the  less  likely  is  the 
occurrence  of  violence.  This  is  even  valid  in  the  case  of 
environmental  stress. 

5.2.  Economic  Factors 

Economic  Performance 

A  state's  general  economic  performance  is  one  aspect  with 
relevance  to  the  security  context.  There  is  empirical 
evidence  that  most  serious  conflicts  occur  in  developing 
countries.  The  economic  situation  could  lead  to  a  serious 
conflict,  when  resources  critical  to  survival  are  not 
availableand  cannot  be  imported  or  substituted. 


Structural  Heterogeneity 

The  existence  of  a  dual  economy  (a  marginalized  rural 
sector  existing  alongside  a  modern  industrial  sector) 
represents  an  additional  context  factor  that  is  of 
importance  for  the  analysis.  This  dual  economy  can  lead  to 
socio-ecological  heterogeneity  with  increasing  marginal¬ 
ization  of  the  rural  sector,  characterized  by  a  high 
dependence  on  natural  resources,  in  favor  of  the  modern 
industrial  sector  (which  over-uses  the  natural  resources, 
e.g.  water).  In  case  of  environmental  stress  this 
heterogeneity  is  likely  to  deteriorate  a  country's  security 
situation. 

5.3.  Knowledge 
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Of  equal  interest  is  the  performance  of  a  political  system 
(education  of  the  civil  servants,  regulatory  mechanisms  in 
the  central,  regional  or  local  government)  in  the  handling  of 
environmental  changes.  Furthermore  a  society's  general 
ability/inability  to  gather  knowledge,  to  learn  and  to  build 
capacities  that  enable  it  to  protect  the  environment  is  an 
important  framework  condition.,  Lacking  knowledge  and 
poor  managerial  capacities  to  mitigate  or  solve 
environmental  stress  might  enhance  the  danger  of  serious 
conflict. 

5.4.  Social  and  cultural  factors 

The  last  focus  in  this  section  of  the  Pilot  Study  is  on 
analyzing  to  which  extent  the  loss  of  legitimacy  of  social 
structures  (e.g.  due  to  migration,  urbanization)  can 
contribute  to  security  risks  associated  with  environmental 
degradation  and/or  resource  scarcities.  It  is  of  further 
interest  to  examine  how  this  dissolution  of  traditional 
structures  can  lead  to  violence. 

In  addition  a  systems  'political  culture  could  be  discussed, 
i.e.  the discursi ve/authoritarian  tradition,  the  parti ci  pation 
of  social  groups,  and  how  they  deal  with  environmental 
stress. 
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APPENDIX  J 


Definition  and  Data  Base  Development 


Objectives 

Collect  data  on  a  sample  of  environmental  threats  and 
organize  into  data  bases 

Identify  early  warning  indicators  of  environmental  threats 
and  integrate  environmental  factors  into  early  warning 
systems 


Design  decision  supply  systems  that  offer  meaningful 
policy  response  assessments  of  environmental  threats 


Preventive  Actions  Containment  Actions 


Slide  1 
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Subgroup  2  Relationships 


Environmental  Threat 
Characterization 
NATO  Security  Threats 
Frameworks  to  assess 
Environmental  Security 
Threats 


Data  to 

Support 

Assessments 
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Subgroup  2  Tasks 


Task  1.  Indicators 
OBJECTIVE: 

Measurable  indicators  . . . 

that  monitor  levels  and  detect  changes  over  tune  . . . 
on  a  range  of  factors . . . 

covary  with,  predict  or  result  from  potential  or  actual 
environmental  direats  to  security. 

TYPES  OF  INDICATORS: 


1.  THREAT 
INDICATORS 


2.  IMPACT 
INDICATORS 


3.  POLICY 
RESPONSE 
INDICATORS 


Impact  Types 
Impact  Intensity 
Impact  Perceptions. 


Response  Types 
Response  Timing 


Slide  3 
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Task  1  Indicators  (Continued) 


1.  Threat  Indicators  (Focus  on  levels,  trends,  thres¬ 
holds,  necessary  conditions) 

a.  Scientific,  physical  and  environmental  indicators 
aridifi  cation 

Defi  ci  ency  of  soi  I  moi  stu  re 
Change  in  water  quality 
Ground  water  levels 
Food  production  per  capita 

b.  Economic,  military,  cultural/ethnic  and  political 
indicators 

Riots,  strikes,  protests,  civil  strife 

Fluctuation  in  GDP/economic  activity 

Migration  of  people 

Change  in  energy  prices 

U  nemployment  rates 

Access/a  1 1  ocati  on  of  potabl  e  water 

State  repression 


Slide  4 
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Task  1  Indicators  (Continued) 


2.  I  mpact  I  ndicators  (I  mpact  of  threat) 


a. 

mpact  Type 

Indicators 

Cooperation 

J  oint  Projects,  resource  sharing,  regime 
development 

1 

Domestic  1  nstability 

Economic  problems,  collapsed  state 
institutions 

N/ 

Regional  1  nstability 

JlTransboundary  migration,  transbound¬ 
ary  ethnic  unrest 

Violent  Conflict 

Civil  strife,  rits,  use  of  force 

b.  I  mpact  I  ntensity 

Low  level  disputes -Threats  and  provocative  actions, 
but  below  threshold 
High  profile  disputes  -  Above  threshold 

C.  I  mpact  perceptions 

NATO  security  interests 
Regional  sensitivies 
I  mmedi  acy  of  threat 
Severity  of  threat 
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Task  1  Indicators  (Continued) 


3.  Policy  Response  Indicators 

Types  Indicators 


Military 

Peacekeeping,  military/police  actions 

Technological 

Capacity  building 

Political,  Economic, 
Social 

Institutional  strengthening,  medication,  negotia¬ 
tion/diplomacy,  NGO  interventions 

INFORMATION  SOURCES  FOR  INDICATORS: 

Theoretical  models 
Empirical  research 

POSSIBLE  PROJ  ECT  SOURCES: 

Baechler  (ENCOP)  Brecke (Georgia Tech) 

H  omer-Dixon  (U  ni  versity  of  T  or  onto) 

Elhance  (SSRC,NY)  1 1  ASA  (Austria)  Woodow  Wilson 
(Center  Smithsonian) 

Gleditsch  (NATO)  Advanced  Research  Workshop) 

Gurr  (University  of  Maryland) 
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Task  2.  Data  Bases 


Three  data  bases: 

•  Principal  indicators  of  environmental  threats  over  time  across 
countries  and  regions 

•  Sampling  of  historical  cases  in  which  environmental  factors  have 
been  prominent  in  threatening  security 

•  International  environmental  regimes  that  might  facilitate  future 
conflict  resolution 

1.  I  ndicator  Data  Base 

Track  changes  in  key  indicators 
Focus  on  countries/regions  over  time 
Identify  critical  turning  points/threshold 
breakthroughs 

2.  Historical  DataBase 

T rack  common  set  of  indicators  across  causes 
Representative  sample:  Cases  with  environmental 
threats  AN  D  violent  and  non-violent  conflict  outcomes 
Allow  for  comparative  analysis  across  cases 

3.  Regimes  Data  Base 
Focus  on  regimes 

Track  data  on  regional  and  international  structures,  in 
stitutions  and  procedures  establish  to  manage  and 
avert  environmental  threats/disputes 
T rack  data  on  regi  me  capabi  I  i ti  es  i  n  di spute  settl  ement, 
negotiation,  mediation 

Slide  7 
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Task  3.  Decision  Support  Systems 

OBJ  ECTIVE: 

•  Integrate  indicators,  data,  and  decision  needs  of  policy  makers  to 
support  policy  response  decisions 

•  Provide  support  to  prevent  or  contain/mitigate  conflict 

Create  Awareness 

Identify  low  level  disputes  before  they  escalate 
F  or  ecast/ea  r  I  y  wa  r  n  i  n  g 
Recommend  successful  options 

EXAMPLES: 

•  Forecast  the  onset  of  threatening  situations 

•  Describe  the  nature  of  such  threatening  situations 

•  Recommend  reasonable  options  to  respond  to  such  situations 

•  Identify  international  agreements,  regimes  and  organizations  that 
can  help  to  mitigate  existing  or  future  problems 

PRODUCTS: 

•  Design  systems 

•  Investigate  methodologies  and  technologies 

•  Evaluate  mechanisms  to  communicate  results  to  policy  makers 
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Proposed  Work  Plan 


5/97 

12/97  6/98 

9/98 

Indicators 

May 

November 

Data  Base 

Decision  Support 

My  March 

December 

September 

Agreement  oil  objectives  and  tasks? 

Critical  milestones? 

Final  products? 

Interim  meetings? 

Potential  contributors? 

Possible  data  sources? 

Mechanisms  for  communication  and  sharing  data? 
Organizational  issues? 
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APPENDIX  K 


NATO  CCMS  Pilot  Study 
Environment  and  Security  in  an  International 

Context 

Subgroup  #3:  „Policy  Responses" 


Assessment  of  Environmental  Security  Threats 

and 

Policy  Responses  for  Preventing 
Environmentally  Induced  Conflicts 


Based  on  the  „Security  Context  Assessment"  in  Subgroup  # 
1;  C  the  optional  policy  approaches  in  the  field  of 
environmental,  development,  security  and  foreign  policy 
are  to  be  discussed  in  the  Subgroup  on  Policy  Responses. 
The  emphasis  of  the  Pilot  Study  in  this  respect  is  on 
preventive  measures  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of 
environmentally  induced  conflicts.  However,  before  such  a 
discussion  can  take  place  in  a  meaningful  way,  the 
environmental  problems  as  well  as  the  regions  that  are  the 
most  relevant  in  the  context  of  environment  and  security 
need  to  be  identified.  In  the  following,  the  substantive  and 
regional  assessment  of  environmental  security  threats 
precedes  the  discussion  of  optional  policy  approaches  that 
need  to  draw  heavily  on  the  results  of  the  assessment. 

1.  Assessment  of  Environmental  Security  Threats 
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The  assessment  of  environmental  security  threats  needs  to 
address  two  basis  questions:  (1)  Which  are  the  most 
important  environmental  problems  in  terms  of  their 
security  relevance,  i.e.  in  the  context  of  environment  and 
security  in  an  international  context?  (2)  To  what  extent  will 
the  NATO  region  as  well  as  other  regions  relevant  to  NATO 
be  threatened  by  security  risks  that  have  been  caused  by 
environmental  problems?  Thus,  there  are  distinguishable 
substantive  as  well  as  regional  components  of  the  threat 
assessment  to  be  carried  out. 

1.1  ComparativeThreat  Assessment  of  Major  Global 
and  Regional  Environmental  Problems 

The  substantive  component  of  the  assessment  of 
environmental  security  threats  is  to  consist  of  a 
comparative  assessment  of  major  regional  and  global 
environmental  problems  that  might  lead  to  security 
problems.  The  work  to  be  done  in  this  context  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  reults  of  Subgroup  1,  especially  1  B.  First 
of  all,  a  number  of  relevant  environmental  problems  to  be 
included  in  the  comparative  threat  assessment  has  to  be 
selected.  Environmental  problems  to  be  investigated  might 
include  climate  change,  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer,  loss  of 
biodiversity,  desertification,  geforestation,  "classical"  air 
pollution,  water  pollution  and  scarcity,  decline  of  fish 
stocks  and  others.  A  final  selection  of  the  cases  should  be 
based  on  a  pre-assessment  of  the  relevance  to  international 
security  of  a  given  problem  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
factors  identified  in  Subgroup  1  B  and  C. 

T  he  same  factors  h  a ve  th  en  to  be  ch  ecked  systemati  ca  1 1  y 
in  comparing  the  security  relevance  of  the  selected  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  Oneway  of  doing  the  comparative  threat 
assessment  would  thus  be  to  prepare  case  studies  on  the  se¬ 
lected  environmental  problems  in  which  the  relevant 
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factors  identified  by  Subgroup  oneas  having  a  bearanceon 
the  security  relevance  of  a  problem  would  be  investigated. 
In  a  second  step  the  short  case  studies  on  the  security  rele¬ 
vance  of  selected  environ  mental  problems  would  be  used  for 
comparison.  On  the  basis  of  the  common  framework  of  all 
the  case  studies  provided  by  the  common  set  of  factors  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conduct  a  statistical 
analysis,  but  rather  a  structured  focused  comparison.  The 
result  of  this  step  would  be  the  identification  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  global  and  regional  environmental  problems  from  the 
perspective  of  security. 

1.2  Integrated  Regional  Threat  Assessment 

Drawi  ng  on  the  work  of  Subgroup  1  as  wel  I  as  on  the  results 
of  the  substantive  comparative  threat  assessment 
described  in  the  previous  sub-section,  the  integrated 
regional  threat  assessment  involves  a  twofold  task.  First,  it 
needs  to  be  assessed  to  which  degree  the  NATO  region  will 
be  threatened  by  en  vi  ron  mental  I  y  i  nduced  confl  i  cts,  taki  ng 
into  account  the  sum  of  environmental  problems 
investigated  in  the  previous  sub-section.  Second,  the 
regional  threat  assessment  will  require  identifying  those 
regions  relevant  to  NATO  that  are  most  prone  to  be  the 
place  of  environmentally  induced  conflict,  again  taking  all 
environmental  problems  investigated  in  the  previous 
sub-section  into  account  in  an  integrated  manner. 
Identifying  the  regions  most  relevant  to  NATO  in  the  first 
pi  ace  will  hopefully  be  possi  bl  e  based  on  theNATO  security 
context  assessment  carried  out  by  Subgroup  1. 

This  analysis  will  not  focus  on  single  environmental 
problems,  but  will  try  to  take  into  account  the  whole 
amount  of  environmental  stress  to  specific  regions.  Thus, 
for  all  the  regions  that  are  deemed  relevant  it  will  be 
checked  to  which  degree  the  different  environmental 
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problems  identified  above  will  pose  environ  mental  security 
threats.  The  total  environmental  security  threat  faced  by 
any  specific  region  might  then  be  described  as  the  sum  of 
the  risks  fl  owi  ng  from  the  different  rel  evant  envi  ron mental 
problems  plus  any  feedback  effects  existing  between  them. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  will  be  an  order  of  regions 
according  to  their  affectedness  by  environmental  security 
threats. 

2.  Policy  Responses  for  Preventing 
Environmentally  Induced  Conflicts 

In  principal,  environmental  and  development  policy 
options  can  be  distinguished  from  foreign  and  security 
policy  options  as  regards  Environment  and  Security  in  an 
International  Context".  Environmental  and  development 
policy  are  of  primary  importance  as  long  as  no  serious 
conflict  between  actors  has  emerged  and  there  is  time  to 
address  the  underlying  environmental  as  well  as  social, 
economic  and  political  problems.  Additional  instruments 
for  conflict  prevention  are  provided  by  foreign  and  security 
policy  and  especially  foreign  policy  plays  an  important  role 
with  regard  to  the  environment  (foreign  environmental 
policy),  as  is  evidenced,  for  example,  by  the  Annual  Report 
on  Environmental  Diplomacy  recently  published  by  thellS 
Secretary  of  State.  However,  once  a  serious  potential  for 
hostilities  has  resulted  from  underlying  factors  like 
environmental  problems,  possibly  interacting  with  other 
specific  conditions,  foreign  and  security  policy  options 
become  predominant.  Therefore,  the  following  section  will 
point  to  environmental  and  development  policy  options, 
beforeforeign  and  security  policy  will  become  the  subject  of 
analysis. 

Throughout  the  analysis,  it  should  be  useful  to  distinguish 
three  different  levels  of  policy  activities.  First  of  all,  policy 
initiatives  can  be  taken  at  the  global  /evd  potentially 
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involving  countries  (and  possibly  other  actors)  from  al  I  over 
the  world.  Second,  activities  might  be  agreed  upon  and 
undertaken  by  groups  of  countries  cooperating  at  a  regional 
/evd.  Finally,  action  can  also  betaken  in  a  bilateral  context 
with  two  countries  cooperating.  At  which  level  policy 
initiatives  are  undertaken  is  depending  on  several  factors, 
not  least  the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned,  their 
general  political  relationship  and  cohesion,  but  also  the 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  resolved.  In  particular,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  level  at  which  a  solution  is  sought 
should  correspond  somehow  to  the  extension  of  the 
problem.  Thus,  global  problems  could  be  addressed  by 
action  on  all  levels,  while  regional  issues  could  most 
appropriately  be  countered  at  the  regional  level. 

Generally,  various  policy  options  exist  at  the  domestic  level 
as  well.  Especially  the  sound  management  of  resources  and 
a  vital  societal  system  areinfluenced  decisively  by  domestic 
policies  of  the  respective  countries,  and  most  environ¬ 
mental  problems  are  caused  by  domestic  action.  However, 
taking  into  account  this  additional  level  might  exceed  the 
scope  of  the  Pilot  Study.  Thus,  thefollowing  outline  focuses 
on  the  i  nternati  onal  aspects  of  the  avai  I  abl  e  pol  i  cy  opti  ons. 

2.  Environmental  and  Development  Policies 

Environmental  policy,  in  general,  refers  to  political  action 
to  prevent  and  solve  environmental  problems.  It  is  thus 
related  directly  to  the  good  management  of  natural 
resources.  In  the  context  of  environment  and  security, 
effective  environmental  policy  aims  at  making  use  of 
natural  resources  in  a  sustainable  manner  so  as  to  avoid 
any  damage  to  the  environment  that  could  contribute  to 
serious  conflict. 

It  has  been  acknowledged,  though,  that  sound  environ¬ 
mental  management  is  closely  related  especially  to  social 
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and  economic  matters  as  is  evident  from  the  discussion 
about  „sustainable  development".  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  sound  environmental  policy  is  dependent  on,  and 
interrelated  with  appropriate  development  strategies.  In 
contrast  to  environmental  policies,  development  policies 
aim  predominantly  at  social,  economic,  and  political 
factors.  These  factors  can  either  reinforce  or  mitigate  the 
potential  for  conflict  emanating  from  environmental 
problems.  In  the  context  of  environment  and  security, 
sound  development  policy  would  thus,  besides  the  general 
aim  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  environmental 
conditions,  have  to  make  sure  that  no  reinforcing,  „vicious" 
circle  is  generated  which  degenerates  the  environment  as 
well  as  the  social  and  economic  basis  of  peace.  With  respect 
toenvironment  and  security,  successful  development  policy 
can  thus  be  seen  as  providing  the  room  for  environmental 
policy  intervention  that  could  hardly  be  successful  under 
conditions  of  social  unrest  and  economic  decline. 

Because  of  the  international  focus  of  the  Pilot  Study  and 
because  of  the  strong  international  dimension  of  most  of  the 
problems  discussed  under  the  heading  of  environment  and 
security,  the  focus  of  the  discussion  on  environmental  and 
development  policy  options  is  to  be  put  on  the  international 
level,  especially  on  international  institutions. 

International  environmental  policy  is  generally  made 
within  different  fora  and  makes  use  of  varying 
instruments.  Sovereign  countries  (and  also  non-state 
actors)  meet  within  varying  international  organizations, 
conferences  of  parties  to  different  treaties,  ad-hoc 
conferences  and  more  informal  meetings  to  deliberate  on 
international  environmental  policies.  They  make  also  use 
of  more  informal  or  low-level  channels  like  embassies, 
country  visits  etc.  to  get  in  touch  on  various  environmental 
issues.  Action  taken  in  these  contexts  comprises 
non-legally  binding  instruments  like  declarations, 
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resolutions  etc.,  that  may  serve  to  stress  and  make  political 
commitments,  as  well  passing  more  binding  common 
decisions  and  treaties.  Decisions  taken  may  result  in  direct 
action  I  ike  conducting  resource  transfer  projects  etc. 

Environmental  policy  in  this  sense  is  generally  confronted 
with  three  major  problems.  First,  because  no  central 
authority  exists  in  international  politics,  countries  have  to 
accept  measures  voluntarily,  thus  giving  rise  to  fears  of 
agreements  on  the  least  ambitious  program.  This  problem 
of  standard  setting  is,  second,  complemented  by  an 
implementation  problem  that  is  also  rooted  in  the 
horizontal  character  of  the  international  system.  There  is 
noglobal  executivethat  would  be  empowered  to  enforce  any 
international  regulation  or  decision.  Finally,  the  problem  of 
coordination  between  different  international  areas  of 
international  environmental  policy  has  become  more 
severe  with  the  growth  in  the  number  of  organizations  and 
other  fora  dealing  with  the  environment. 

The  section  on  environmental  and  development  policy 
options  will  review  the  current  situation  and  possibilities 
for  incremental  reform  with  respect  to  international 
environmental  law  and  regimes  and  bilateral  policy  options 
as  well  as  international  organizations.  In  addition,  because 
of  the  growing  importance  of  non-governmental  actors  their 
role  and  potential  can  be  evaluated.  Finally,  various 
suggestions  for  a  more  fundamental  restructuring  of  the 
system  of  international  environmental  institutions  are  to 
be  analyzed  against  the  backdrop  of  the  sense  of  urgency 
that  the  security  relevance  of  environmental  problems 
might  inject  in  the  discussion.  In  total,  the  focus  of  the 
analysis  is  largely  dependent  on  the  conclusions  drawn  in 
Subgroup  #1  of  the  Pilot  Study  and  the  results  achieved  in 
the  first  part  of  the  work  of  this  Subgroup  concerning  the 
major  problems  and  problem  regions  with  respect  to 
environment  and  security. 
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2.1  International  Environmental  Law  and  Regimes 

The  body  of  international  environmental  law  has  grown 
substantially  over  the  last  decades.  Leaving  aside  the 
aspect  of  customary  law  that  evolves  by  „custom"  and  is 
thus  not  easily  influenced  by  policies,  international 
environmental  law  consist  of  largely  unbinding  decla¬ 
rations  of  principle,  resolutions  etc.  („soft  law")  as  well  as  of 
binding  international  treaties  („hard  law"). 

Regarding  international  environmental  law  and  regimes, 
the  three  major  problems  connected  with  international 
environmental  policy  have  been  found  to  be  especially 
valid.  It  might  be  investigated  how  law  making  can  be 
improved  and  accelerated.  Proposals  that  build  on  existing 
means  include  the  enhanced  use  of  selective  financial, 
economic,  technological  and  other  incentives,  the 
differentiation  of  commitments  according  to  differentiated 
responsibilities  and  capabilities  and  the  use  of  majority 
decision  making. 

Moreover  the  analysis  might  investigate  by  which  means 
the  implementation  of  international  environmental  agree¬ 
ments  might  be  strengthened  and  how  the  increasing 
competition  and  overlap  between  different  regimes  as  well 
as  between  regimes  and  international  organizations  can  be 
dealt  with.  This  might  include  organizational  reforms  dealt 
with  in  the  previous  section.  With  regard  to  implemen¬ 
tation,  however,  several  specific  proposals  exist,  including 
(1)  accelerating  the  application  of  international  environ¬ 
mental  agreements  by  using  a  provisional  acceptance 
procedure,  (2)  the  enhanced  use  of  soft  law  options  in  order 
to  avoid  cumbersome  national  ratification,  and  (3)  making 
more  extensive  use  of  „carrots  and  sticks"  during  the 
implementation  process,  including  strengthened  efforts  to 
build  capacities  in  countries  that  lack  the  ability  to 
implement. 
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Drawing  on  the  analyses  done  within  Subgroup  #1  and 
the  first  part  of  Subgroup  #3,  it  will  be  possible  to  identify 
the  environmental  problems  and  the  regions  most  relevant 
in  the  framework  of  environment  and  security.  This  might 
lead  to  recommendations  regarding  priority  areas  for  ac¬ 
tion  regarding  specific  environmental  problems  because  of 
their  security  relevance  as  well  as  regarding  selected  re¬ 
gions  because  of  their  affectedness  by  environmental 
security  threats. 

2.1.1  Global  Environmental  Agreements 

International  agreements  in  specific  environmental 
issue-areas  build  the  basis  of  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  international  environmental  regimes.  Several  environ¬ 
mental  agreements/regimes  of  global  scope  have  by  now 
been  established,  including,  inter  alia,  the  Montreal 
Protocol  on  Substances  that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer 
(1987),  the  Basel  Convention  on  the  Control  of 
T ransboundary  M  ovements  of  H  azardous  Wastes  and  thei  r 
Disposal  (1989),  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of 
Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  other  Matters 
(1972),  the  International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  from  Ships  (1973)  and  its  1978  Protocol,  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (1973),  the  International  Tropical 
Timber  Agreement  (1983),  the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  Biological  Diversity  (1992),  the  United  Nations 
Framework  Convention  on  CM  mate  Change  (1992),  and  the 
Convention  on  Desertification  (1994). 

The  evaluation  of  policy  options  with  respect  to  these 
agreements  will  rely  heavily  on  the  results  arrived  at  in 
Subgroup  #1.  Beyond  the  general  questions  with  regard  to 
standard  setting  and  implementation  in  the  framework  of 
these  agreements,  the  analysis  might  derive  certain 
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priority  areas  for  action  based  upon  the  comparative 
assessment  of  the  security  relevance  of  different 
environmental  problems  to  be  conducted  in  the  first  part  of 
this  analysis  of  Subgroup  #3.  Asa  result,  recommendations 
may  be  elaborated  on  the  increased  use  of  mechanisms 
facilitating  standard  setting  and  strengthening  implemen¬ 
tation  within  specific  regimes  dealing  with  environmental 
problems  that  appear  to  be  particularly  security- relevant. 
Because  of  the  density  of  international  regimes  at  the 
global  level  less  likely  but  still  possible,  the  assessment  of 
the  security  relevance  of  selected  environmental  problems 
to  be  conducted  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  of  Subgroup  #3 
might  also  lead  to  recommendations  concerning  the 
establishment  of  new  international  regimes. 

2.1.2  Regional  Environmental  Agreements 

It  has  been  suggested  that  regional  cooperation  might 
provide  a  more  promising  starting  point  of  international 
law-making  in  the  field  of  the  environment  because  there 
are  generally  less  divergent  conditions  and  interests 
between  regional  partners  and  the  level  of  cooperation 
might  be  closer  to  the  actual  problem  dealt  with.  A  number 
of  regional  environmental  agreements  like  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Long-range  Transboundary  Air-Pollution 
(1979)  and  the  Protocols  thereto,  several  fisheries' 
agreements  and  conventions  for  the  protection  of  several 
regional  seas  exist.  Also,  there  are  agreements  on  theuseof 
scarce  natural  resources,  including  water,  and  there  is 
room  for  more  relevant  agreements. 

Drawing  on  the  results  of  Subgroup  #1  and  especially  the 
part  oneof  thework  of  Subgroup  #3,  it  should  bepossibleto 
derive  some  conclusions  regarding  the  regional  areas  and 
environmental  issues  that  require  an  enhanced  effort  in 
order  to  counter  effectively  the  threat  of  environmentally 
induced  conflict.  Especially  the  integrated  regional  threat 
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assessment  and  the  assessment  of  major  regional 
environmental  problems  to  be  conducted  by  Subgroup  #3 
might  help  determine  regions  where  environmental 
security  threats  are  most  severe  and  thus  the  need  for 
action  is  most  urgent.  It  might  be  explored  if  the  existing 
environmental  security  threats  warrant  new  agreements  or 
the  strengthening  of  existing  agreements  in  terms  of 
standard-setti ng  as  wel  I  as  i  mpl ementati on .  The di scussi on 
might  also  include  bilateral  agreements  and  cooperation. 

2.2  Non-Governmental  Options 

The  role  of  non-governmental  actors  in  international 
environmental  policy  has  increasingly  been  highlighted 
and  emphasized  in  recent  years.  This  applies  to  business  as 
well  as  to  environ  mental  citizen  groups.  The  importance  of 
the  non-governmental  actors  in  environmental  policy  is  not 
least  due  to  the  fact  that  environmental  problems  are  not 
only  caused  by  government  action,  but  also  by  the  behavior 
of  individual  and  societal  actors.  Given  the  limited  capacity 
of  governments  to  influencethe  relevant  behavior,  effective 
environmental  policy  is  dependent  on  active  involvement 
and  participation  by  societal  actors. 

The  growing  importance  of  non-governmental  actors  can  be 
experienced  at  relevant  international  governmental 
meetings  in  which  they  play  a  prominent  role  as  experts 
and  lobbyists  as  well  as  through  their  activities  directly 
influencing  the  state  of  the  environment.  For  example, 
ecologically-oriented  businesses  have  joined  forces  in 
promoting  environmentally  benign  technology  and 
services.  Also,  innumerable  grass-roots  initiatives  and 
larger  environmental  non-governmental  organizations 
have  hel  ped  to  preservethe  envi  ronment  al  I  over  the  worl  d. 
They  have  done  so  by  taking  local  initiatives  as  well  as  by 
addressing  environmental  problems  of  international 
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concern  by  also  cooperating  across  borders,  someti  mes  on  a 
global  scale. 

Proposals  have  been  put  forward  to  strengthen  the 
involvement  of  non-governmental  organizations  in  the 
natural  resource  management.  They  refer  to  strengthened 
rights  of  participation  in  intergovernmental  bodies  as  well 
as  to  an  enhanced  reliance  on  these  actors  in  the 
implementation  of  environmental  policy  objectives.  It  may 
be  worthwhile  exploring  the  potential  of  such  reforms  for 
addressing  more  effectively  relevant  environmental 
problems  in  the  context  of  the  debate  on  environment  and 
security.  Whether  a  strengthening  of  the  role  of 
non-governmental  actors  can  contribute  to  mitigating 
environmental  security  threats  will  not  least  depend  on  the 
results  of  the  assessment  of  the  security  relevance  of 
selected  environmental  problems  and  the  affectedness  by 
environmental  security  threats  of  different  regions.  If  the 
results  of  this  assessment  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
non-governmental  actors  have  a  considerable  potential  in 
the  priority  areas  identified,  this  might  support  calls  for 
strengthening  their  role. 

2.3  International  Organizations 

As  indicated  in  the  introductory  section,  the  discussion  on 
international  organizations  is  to  be  subdivided  into  an 
analysis  of  organizations  of  global  scope  and  regional 
organizations. 

2.1.1  Organizations  of  Global  Scope 

At  the  global  level,  the  UN  is  the  principal  organization 
dealing  with  environmental  problems.  In  this  respect,  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Programme  (UNEP)  is  the 
only  international  organization  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  environment.  Since  the  Rio  Earth  Summit,  the 
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Commission  on  Sustainable  Development  (CSD)  has 
become  the  major  international  forum  for  deliberations  on 
how  to  strengthen  sustainable  development  on  a  global 
scale.  The  Rio  Earth  Summit  has  also  led  to  reforms  and  a 
re-structuring  of  the  UN  headquarters  in  New  York  in 
order  to  give  concerns  for  sustainable  development  a 
stronger  voice.  The  record  of  these  organizations  has, 
though,  been  mixed. 

There  are  various  other  members  of  the  broader  UN 
„family"  the  work  of  which  is  moreor  less  directly  related  to 
environmental  issues  and  sustainable  development.  Of 
relevance  in  this  respect  are,  inter  alia,  UNI  DO,  FAO,  I LO, 

I  MO,  WHO,  WMO,  GATT/WTO,  UNCTAD  and  UNDP,  the 
principal  UN  body  in  the  field  of  development  policy.  Which 
out  of  the  wealth  of  international  organizations  relevant  to 
environment  and  development  need  to  be  investigated  in 
more  detail  in  the  context  of  environment  and  security 
might  be  determined  after  the  assessment  of  the  security 
relevance  of  selected  environmental  problems  to  be 
conducted  by  Subgroup  #3  also.  However,  UNEP  and  the 
CSD  should  probably  be  subject  to  analysis  anyway. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  discussion  on  international 
environmental  law  and  regimes,  it  needs  to  be  determined 
which  additional  contribution  the  selected  international 
organizations  can  make  to  solving  the  problems  of 
international  environmental  policy  mentioned  above  so  as 
to  mitigate  the  environmental  security  threats  found  to  be 
most  severe.  This  discussion  might  involve  the  evaluation 
of  options  for  incremental  organizational  reform  and  the 
enhancement  of  existing  capacities  (How  could  UNEP  be 
made  to  confront  environmental  issues  so  as  to  prevent 
effectively  environmentally  induced  conflict?). 

2.1.2  Regional  Organizations 
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A  wealth  of  organizations  of  regional  scope  may  be 
evaluated.  NATO,  the  El),  ASEAN,  the  UN  Regional 
Economic  Commissions,  the  Nordic  Council,  OAU, 
MERCOSUR,  OSCE  and  others  have  relevant  capacities 
and  competences  and  may  prove  relevant  in  this  context. 
Given  the  enormous  number  of  candidates  for 
investigation,  it  should  be  natural  to  put  special  emphasis 
on  the  options  available  to  NATO  (and  NACC  and  PfP)  in 
the  framework  of  the  Pilot  Study. 

In  addition,  it  is  to  be  reviewed  which  of  the  regional 
organizations  are  of  special  relevance  in  the  context  of 
environment  and  security.  This  review  will,  again,  have  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  integrated  regional  threat  assessment 
as  well  as  the  comparative  threat  assessment  of  selected 
environmental  problems.  On  that  basis,  it  will  be  possible 
to  identify  those  regional  organizations  responsible  for 
regions  especially  prone  to  environmentally  induced 
conflict  and  concerned  with  environmental  problems  found 
to  have  a  particularly  high  conflict  potential. 

Again,  it  should  be  assessed  to  which  extent  and  how  the 
selected  regional  organizations  do  and  can  make  a 
contribution  to  mitigating  the  relevant  environmental  as 
well  as  social,  economic  and  political  problems  that  goes 
beyond  what  can  be  reached  by  other  means,  e.g.  options  of 
international  environmental  law  and  regimes  dealt  with 
previously.  Asa  result,  recommendations  for  strengthening 
and  re-focusing  the  efforts  of  regional  organizations  so  as  to 
counter  effectively  environmental  security  threats  may  be 
derived.  The  analysis  might  also  lead  to  recommendations 
for  limited  incremental  organizational  reform. 

2.4  New  International  Institutions? 

If  the  result  of  the  work  of  Subgroup  #1  and  of  other  parts  of 
Subgroup  #3  is  that  environmental  problems  contribute 
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significantly  to  the  emergence  of  serious  conflict  in  the 
international  context,  this  might  allow  to  draw  specific 
conclusions  as  regards  proposals  for  more  fundamental 
reforms  of  the  system  of  international  institutions.  This 
will  include  the  possibility  of  establishing  new 
international  institutions  and  reforming  more  basically  the 
system  of  international  organizations.  It  has,  for  example, 
been  proposed  to  establish  a  „Global  Environment 
Organization"  (GEO)  or  a  „World  Council  on  the 
Environment"  that  could  possibly  bemadeup  of  UNEP  and 
UNDP.  Another  proposal  consists  of  the  establishment  of 
an  ecological  chamber  at  the  International  Court  of  J  ustice. 

It  might  be  investigated  how  any  urgency  injected  in  the 
discussion  on  the  reform  and  restructuring  of  international 
envi  ron mental  i  nstituti ons  by  demonstrati  ng  the  relevance 
of  environmental  matters  for  the  emergence  of  serious 
conflict  does  influence  the  evaluation  of  the  above 
mentioned  proposals.  The  basic  question  is  whether  and,  if 
yes,  which  basic  reforms  of  the  international  system  of 
institutions  seem  warranted  in  the  light  of  the  relation 
between  environment  and  security.  In  particular,  this 
requires  an  evaluation  of  the  special  contribution  new 
international  institutions  could  make  to  preventing  and 
resolving  environmentally  induced  conflicts  that  could  not 
be  made  by  other  means  like  existing  international 
environmental  institutions.  Whether  such  a  special 
contribution  is  needed  will  again  depend  on  the  result  of  the 
threat  assessment  to  be  carried  out  by  Subgroup  #3. 

3.  Foreign  and  Security  Policy 

Security  and  foreign  policy  become  the  predominant  policy 
areas  once  envi  ron  mental  stress  has  resulted  in  moredirect 
threats  to  security.  They  are  concerned  with  avoiding 
conflicts  and  securing  good  international  relations.  While 
they  are  thus  also  of  importance  before  environmental 
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stress  has  lead  to  serious  conflict,  foreign  and  security 
policy  become  the  primary  policy  areas  relevant  to 
countering  environmental  security  threats,  once  social, 
political  and  economic  problems  that  are  partially  caused 
by  environmental  problems  have  led  to  serious  tensions  or 
even  conflict  (domestic or  international). 

As  regards  the  relationship  between  environmental  and 
development  policy  options  on  the  one  hand  and  foreign  and 
security  policy  options  on  the  other,  it  is  evident  that 
environmental  policy  addresses  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
environmentally  induced  conflicts,  while  security  policy 
becomes  especially  relevant  when  environmental  policy 
was  unsuccessful.  Foreign  and  security  policy  may  thus  be 
necessary  to  counter  environmentally  induced  conflicts  so 
as  to  provide  room  for  the  peaceful  effects  of  effective 
environmental  policy. 

From  the  perspective  of  foreign  and  security  policy,  the 
environment  is  but  one  among  several  important  factors 
that  might  contribute  to  the  emergence  of  serious  conflict. 
It  is  thus  to  be  assumed  that  a  discussion  of  foreign  and 
security  policy  options  in  the  framework  of  environment 
and  security  might  not  point  to  totally  new  options  for 
securing  peace  in  general.  Rather,  the  discussion  will  aim 
at  taking  the  environment  in  account  properly  in  assessing 
existing  global  and  regional  security  risks. 

3.1  Global  Cooperation 

The  principal  organ  for  discussing  and  assessing  risks  to 
international  security  at  the  global  level  is  the  UN, 
especially  its  Security  Council  supported  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  It  might  be  discussed 
whether  the  mandate  of  the  Security  Council  could  be 
broadened  so  as  to  address  environmental  risks  to 
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international  security  early  in  the  process  of  conflict 
evolution. 

It  might  be  especially  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
establishment  of  an  early  warning  system  at  the  global 
level  that  could  be  run,  for  example,  by  UNEP.  Also, 
establishing  a  more  elaborate  decision  support  system 
under,  say,  the  auspices  of  the  Security  Council  may  be 
considered.  Based  on  the  risk  assessment  carried  out 
previously,  the  analysis  should  evaluate  these  and  any 
other  proposals. 

3.2  Regional  and  Bilateral  Cooperation 

As  in  the  field  of  environmental  and  development  policies, 
many  regional  institutions  exist  in  the  policy  areas  of 
foreign  relations  and  security.  Most  prominently  in  this 
respect  is  NATO  itself.  It  appears  obvious  that  the  Pilot 
Study  will  investigate  in  detail  the  options  that  exist  for 
NATO  to  prevent  and  to  respond  to  environmentally 
induced  conflicts.  As  in  the  case  of  global  cooperation, 
options  like  establishing  an  early  warning  system  as  well 
as  a  decision  support  system  need  to  be  considered. 

Given  the  limited  geographical  scope  of  NATO  competence 
and  the  growing  international  interdependence  also  with 
respect  to  international  security  issues,  it  might  be  useful 
to  evaluate  whether  and  to  which  extent  other  regional 
institutions  with  competence  in  the  field  of  security  policy 
need  to  be  involved  in  responding  to  environmentally 
induced  conflict.  This  analysis  will  identify  candidates  for 
this  involvement,  elaborate  their  possible  role  and  seek  to 
clarify  options  for  cooperation  between  them  as  well  as, 
especially,  with  NATO. 

3.3  Reforming  International  Security  Cooperation 
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In  this  section,  possibilities  for  reforming  the  whole 
international  security  cooperation  are  to  be  discussed.  It 
might  be  asked  whether  the  Security  Council  as  well  as  the 
relationship  between  the  Council  and  other  international 
institutions  relevant  to  security  policy  needs  to  be  reformed 
or  restructured  in  the  light  of  environment  and  security  in 
an  international  context. 

We  would  appreciate  if  EBR  and  FAFORSE  could  elaborate 
on  thefollowing  and  additional  aspects: 

UN  Secretary  General  ButrosGhali  outlined  four  key  goals 
in  the  Agenda  for  Peace: 

•  Identification  of  conflict-bearing  situations  as  early  as  possible. 

•  Peace  making  before  a  conflict  becomes  violent 

Mediation  and  the  offer  of  good  services  as  well  as 
negotiations  and  other  forms  of  peaceful  confl  ict  settlement 
should  be  used  more  frequently. 

•  Peace  keeping  for  the  preservation  of  peace 

Upon  the  consent  of  the  conflicting  parties  a  multilateral 
troop  could  ensure  separation  of  the  parties,  the 
surveillance  of  truce,  establishment  of  communication 
between  the  parties  or  protection  of  settlements. 

Additional  measures  are  necessary  such  as  establishing 
standing  UN  police  troops  or  the  right  to  deploy  blue 
helmets  without  consent  of  the  parties  in  limited  cases, 
such  as  genocide 

•  Peace  building  applies  in  various  contexts 

Reconstruction  of  institutions  and  of  the  infrastructure,  aid 
to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  refugee  migration, 
fostering  of  regional  economic  and  political  cooperation, 
strong  restriction  of  arms  exports  are  only  a  few  of  many 
possibilities. 
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APPENDIX  L 


Referat  G  II  5  Bonn,  20.  November  1996 

RefL.:  MR  Lietzmann 
Ref.:  VA  Huchthausen 


Draft  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  the  Pilot  Study 
Environment  and  Security  in  an  International  Context" 

-Ankara,  November  11  and  12, 1996- 

Annex  I.  Listof ParticipantsofthePilotStudy Meeting 
Ankara,  November  11  and  12,  1996 

II.  Agenda  of  the  Pi  lot  Study  Meeting 

III.  Work  Subjects 

IV.  Working  Program  of  the  Pilot  Study 
I.  Introduction 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Pilot  Study  Environment  and 
Security  in  an  International  Context"  took  placein  Ankara, 
Turkey  in  the  headquarters  building  of  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Research  Council  of  Turkey  (TUBITAK)  from 
November  11  to  12,  1996.  Representatives  from  Canada, 
the  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Finland,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Macedonia,  Norway,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Russian  Federation,  Sweden,  Turkey,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Regional  Environment  Center  in 
Budapest  participated  in  the  meeting.  A  list  of  participants 
is  attached  in  Annex  I .  The  meeting  was  co-chaired  by  Mr. 
Kurt  M.  Lietzmann  (Federal  Ministry  of  Environment, 
Nature  Conservation  and  Nuclear  Safety  of  the  Federal 
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Republic  of  Germany)  and  Mr.  Gary  D.  Vest  (United  States 
Department  of  Defense). 

The  parti  ci  pants  of  the  meeti  ng  were  wel  corned  by  the  Vice 
President  ofTUBITAK,  Prof.  Dr.  Namik  Kemal  Pak,  whose 
speech  provided  a  brief  overview  of  government  policy  in 
the  areas  of  science  and  technology  in  Turkey,  in  which 
TUBITAK  plays  a  major  role.  Also  on  behalf  ofTUBITAK, 
Turkey's  National  NATO/CCMS  Coordinator,  Prof.  Dr. 
Nejat  I  nee,  addressed  the  meeting  with  opening  remarks 
stressi  ng  the  i  mportance  of  the  pi  lot  study  withi  n  the  three 
strategic  pi  liars  of  NATO  (military,  political,  and  social  and 
science  dimensions)  and  providing  a  brief  history  of 
environment  and  security  in  the  context  of  NATO/CCMS. 
He  put  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  coordinating  the 
Pilot  Study  with  related  work  underway  within  the 
framework  of  the  NATO  Science  Committee,  in  order  to 
ensure  optimal  synergistic  effects. 

Following  the  welcoming  remarks,  the  agenda  as 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lietzmann  was  adopted.  The  agenda  is 
attached  as  Annex  1 1  to  this  report. 

1 1 .  I  ntroductory  Remarks  by  Pilot  Study  Directors 

In  their  introductory  remarks,  the  Pilot  Study  directors 
recounted  the  current  status  of  the  discussion  on 
environment  and  security  and  the  way  leading  from  the 
NATO/CCMS  plenary  meeting  on  March  11-12,  1996  in 
Brussels  to  the  Pi  lot  Study  meeting  on  April  17-18, 1996  in 
Waldbrol  and  the  current  Pilot  Study  meeting  in  Ankara. 
They  stressed  the  focus  of  the  Pilot  Study  on  preventive 
measures  to  counter  violent  conflicts  based  on  the 
considerable  contribution  of  environmental  degradation 
and  conflicts  over  natural  resources.  Mr.  Vest  pointed  tothe 
importance  of  the  issue  of  environment  and  security  within 
current  US  politics,  stressing  in  particular  the  upcoming 
speeches  on  this  topic  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mr.  Perry 
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and  EPA  officials.  The  speeches  demonstrate  the  major 
political  commitment  to  deal  with  environmental  causes  of 
conflict  within  theframework  of  the  newly  introduced  term 
„preventi  ve  defense". 

III.  Presentation  of  the  E  CHS  Server 

Following  the  introductory  remarks  by  the  Co-Chairs,  Mr. 
Brian  Smith  of  the  US-based  Evidence  Based  Research 
(EBR  Inc.;  USA)  introduced  the  Environmental  Clearing 
House  System  (ECHS)  Server  to  the  participants  of  the 
meeting.  He  demonstrated  the  opportunities  that  the 
emerging  ECHS  Server  provides  to  the  Pilot  Study 
participants  by  making  all  relevant  information  on  the 
Pilot  Study  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
accessible  to  them.  The  relevant  World  Wide  Web  I  nternet 
site  address  is  http://echs.ida.org/. 

IV.  Presentation  of  the  Pilot  Study  Interim  Report  and 
Statements  by  the  Participants 

In  preparation  for  the  Pilot  Study  meeting  in  Ankara,  a 
Pilot  Study  Interim  Report  entitled  Environment  and 
Security  in  an  International  Context:  State  of  the  Art  and 
Perspectives"  had  been  submitted  and  circulated  among 
the  participants  by  the  German  Federal  Ministry  for  the 
Environment,  Nature  Conservation,  and  Nuclear  Safety 
and  Ecologic,  the  Center  for  International  and  European 
Environmental  Research.  Mr.  Alexander  Carius  and  Mr. 
Sebastian  Oberthur  of  Ecologic  presented  an  overview  of 
this  Pilot  Study  Interim  Report  to  the  meeting  including 
two  clusters  of  possible  research  subjects,  identified  as  a 
result  of  the  Interim  Report,  which  were  to  build  the 
foundation  for  discussion  on  thefuturedirection  ofthePilot 
Study. 

The  Pilot  Study  Interim  Report  was  welcomed  by  the 
participants  as  a  sound  basis  for  discussion  and  a  helpful 
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tool  for  structuring  this  discussion.  Commenting  on  the 
Interim  Report,  several  representatives  suggested 
expanding  the  analytical  focus  provided  in  the  Report 
slightly  by  differentiating  between  inter-state  and  domestic 
conflicts  and  by  paying  more  attention  also  to  non-violent 
conflicts. 

V.  Other  Presentations 

The  first  presentation  in  the  afternoon  session  of  November 
11,  1996,  was  given  by  Prof.  Nils  Petter  Gleditsch  of  the 
International  Peace  Research  Institute  Oslo  (PRIO),  who 
reported  on  the  NATO  Advanced  Science  Workshop  on 
Conflicts  and  the  Environment  held  in  Oslo  in  J  une  1996. 
He  described  in  some  detail  the  analytical  and 
methodological  problems  involved  in  the  study  of 
environmental  causes  of  conflict  and  of  conflict  analysis  in 
general.  He  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  conceptual 
problem  of  identifying  single  causes  of  complex  conflicts 
and  provided  some  statistical  data  on  the  frequency  of 
domestic  and  inter-state  conflict  during  the  past  more  than 
100  years. 

Mr.  Bertram  Spector  of  the  Center  of  Negotiation  Analysis 
spoke  of  conceptual  aspects  of  the  analysis  of  environment 
and  security.  He  distinguished  four  models  (scarcity  model, 
spillover  model,  modernization  model  and  the  leading  edge 
model)  frequently  used  in  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
environment  and  security  and  analyzed  the  respective 
advantages  of  the  different  approaches.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  opportunities  that  might  be  provided  by  combining 
some  of  the  models. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Oberthur  of  Ecologic  then  presented  an 
overview  on  the  state  of  the  scientific  discussion  on 
environment  and  security  in  Germany.  He  distinguished 
four  aspects  of  the  discussion:  conceptual  aspects, 
methodological  and  modeling  issues,  major  problems  and 
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problem  areas  dealt  with  in  the  scientific  discussion,  and 
possible  response  strategies.  In  the  presentation,  an 
overview  of  the  substantive  discussion  as  well  as  of  relevant 
institutes  and  available  research  capacities  was  given. 

The  work  of  the  first  day  was  concluded  by  two 
presentations  provided  by  the  hosting  country,  Turkey. 
First,  Prof.  Dr.  Cemal  SaydamoftheMiddleEastTechnical 
University  (METU)  reported  on  his  research  results 
dealing  with  the  impacts  of  Saharan  dust  clouds  stemming 
from  Egypt  on  Turkey.  By  precipitating  into  sea  water  near 
Turkey  either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Saharan  dust  results  in  algae  blooms  which,  in  turn, 
release  sulfur  into  the  atmosphere  supporting  the  bui  Id-up 
of  clouds.  Afterwards,  Prof.  Dr.  Ali  Ihsan  Bagis  of 
Hacettepe  University  gave  an  overview  of  the  situation  in 
Turkey  regarding  environmental  security  concerns.  He 
pointed  to  the  central  role  of  political  stability  within 
Turkey  for  stability  in  the  Middle  East,  Europe  and  Russia. 
He  emphasized  that  the  problem  of  water  scarcity  in  the 
region  is  enhanced  by  the  increase  of  population  in 
neighboring  countries. 

VI. Proposal  on  the  Structure  of  the  Future  Work  of  the 
Pilot  Study 

Based  on  the  proposed  work  subjects  included  in  the  Pilot 
Study  Interim  Report,  Major  Quante  of  the  German 
Federal  Armed  Forces  Office  for  Studies  and  Exercises 
(FAFORSE)  proposed  a  working  structure  for  the  Pilot 
Study  divided  intothreeareas  (seeAnnex  III).  According  to 
this  proposal,  Area  1  would  deal  with  the  aspects  of 
definition  and  modeling  included  in  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Pilot  Study  I  nterim  Report.  Area  2 
wou I d  cover  the  i ssues  of  defi  ni  ng  i  ndi  cators  and  threshol  ds 
and  developing  a  database  as  well  as  a  decision  support 
system.  In  Area  3,  risk  analysis  and  recommendations  for 
environmental  and  security  policy  would  be  elaborated.  It 
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was  foreseen  that  work  on  Area  1  was  to  be  started  before 
the  work  of  the  other  two  areas,  si  nee  interim  results  of  the 
methodological  and  modeling  exercise  were  judged  to  be  a 
precondition  for  the  start  of  the  work  on  many  aspects  of  the 
other  two  Areas. 

Elaborating  further  on  how  to  integrate  the  Areas  into  the 
Pilot  Study  process  by  the  end  of  1998,  Mr.  Carius 
presented  an  organizational  structure  with  coordination 
instruments  and  a  timeschedulefor  the  coordination  of  the 
three  Areas.  It  was  agreed  that  this  subject  should  be 
discussed  by  the  two  Pilot  Study  directors  and  settled 
during  the  next  Pilot  Study  meeting. 

Mr.  Vest  recommended  approaching  the  nexus  between 
environment  and  security  aspects  from  two  directions. 
Analyzing  existing  interstateand  domestic  conflicts  where 
environmental  aspects  contributed  to  the  occurrence  of 
conflicts  and  analyzing  environmental  problems  and 
resource  scarcities  that  may  potentially  lead  to  conflicts. 
These  approaches  would  therefore  lead  to  three  different 
categories  of  outcomes:  conflicts,  grievances  and  threats. 
The  Pilot  Study  endorsed  this  approach  as  a  guidance  for 
future  efforts. 

The  working  structure  proposed  by  Major  Quante  of 
FAFORSE  was  generally  considered  by  the  participants  to 
be  sound  and  helpful.  It  was  agreed  to  structure  the  future 
work  of  the  Pilot  Study  accordingly.  Following  the 
expression  of  some  concern  that  dealing  only  with  violent 
conflict  as  mentioned  in  the  proposal  might  restrict  the 
work  of  the  Pilot  Study  too  much,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
term  „violent  conflict"-  especially  with  regards  toits  usage 
in  the  work  program  of  Area  1  -  should  be  read  as  „serious 
conflicts". 

I  n  light  of  this  agreement,  Germany  and  thellSA  offered  to 
co-chair  the  work  of  Area  1  {‘Definition  and  Modeling'),  to 
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begin  as  soon  as  possible.  The  USA  offered  to  co-chair  the 
work  of  Area  2  (‘Definition  and  Development  of  a  Database 
and  a  Decision  Support  System').  Germany  offered  to 
co-chair  the  work  of  Area  3  (‘Risk  Analysis  and 
Recommendations  for  Environmental  Politics  and  Security 
Politics').  These  offers  were  generally  welcomed  and 
accepted  by  the  participants.  Since  the  issue  of  possible 
co-chairs  of  Areas  2  and  3  could  not  be  resolved 
immediately,  it  was  agreed  that  this  subject  should  be 
settled  at  the  next  Pilot  Study  meeting  following 
consultations  of  the  existing  co-chairs  with  possible 
volunteers  in  the  interim. 

Having  temporarily  resolved  the  issue  of  establishing  the 
sub-groups  responsible  for  the  three  Areas  of  the  Pilot 
Study,  several  representatives  expressed  interest  in 
contributing  to  specific  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Pilot 
Study.  Rumania,  pointingtofruitful  experiences  made  with 
early  warning  systems  used  to  coordinate  efforts  of  the 
riparian  states  of  the  river  Danube,  announced  its 
intention  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  early  warning 
indicators  (Area  2.2).  Sweden  declared  its  willingness  to 
contribute tothecomparativethreat  assessment  (Area  3.1). 
The  representative  of  the  Regional  Environmental  Center 
in  Budapest  expressed  its  general  interest  in  Area  3  and  in 
hosting  a  workshop  in  1997,  and  combine  it  with  a  regional 
expert  meeting. 

ThePolish  delegation  expressed  its  interest  in  contributing 
to  Area  1  (1.2  to  1.5)  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
sufficient  funding.  Poland  also  invited  the  Pilot  Study  for 
one  of  the  upcoming  meetings.  This  invitation  was 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  meeting,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  a  Pilot  Study  meeting  take  place  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1997  i  n  Warsaw.  Other  parti  ci  pants  appeared  to  be  wi  1 1  i  ng 
to  contribute  to  specific  aspects  of  the  Pilot  Study,  but 
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needed  to  consult  other  government  agencies  before 
making  firm  commitments. 

It  was  stressed  by  the  participants  that  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  coordination 
between  the  working  groups  through  meetings  of  the 
co-chairs.  I  ntegration  within  the  working  groups  should  be 
enhanced  by  introducing  one  or  two  workshops  for  each 
area  apart  from  official  Pilot  Study  meetings. 

VII.  Organization  and  Steps  for  Future  Work 

Representatives  of  institutions  in  several  countries 
expressed  thei  r  i  nterest  to  contri  bute  to  the  P  i  I  ot  Study  but 
could  not  attend  the  meeting  in  Ankara.  These  parti ci  pants 
will  receive  full  documentation  of  the  meeting,  and  an 
update  will  be  given  at  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of 
working  group  1. 

Evidenced  Based  Research,  USA  will  draft  a  questionnaire 
to  be  sent  to  the  participants  as  well  as  those 
representatives  of  NATO  Member  States  and  Partnership 
for  Peace  Countries  interested  in  the  Pilot  Study  but  not 
present  in  Ankara  covering  the  following  subjects: 

•  Provide  information  on  those  cases  of  serious  conflicts,  that  are 
analyzed  by  research  institutions  or  are  of  special  interest  in  the 
respective  countries, 

•  Participation  in  sub-groups  and  possible  contribution  to  one  or 
more  of  the  themes  agreed  upon, 

•  Choosing  areas  of  interest  and  setting  up  research  projects  or 
providing  summarized  information  on  existing  projects  in  light  of 
the  context  of  the  Pilot  Study. 

The  possibility  of  setting  up  a  list  server  for  all  participants 
in  order  to  enhance  the  communication  between  the 
participants  was  also  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that 
Evidenced  Based  Research  take  responsibility  for  further 
investigations  for  necessary  technical  solutions. 
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VI 1 1 .  Next  Meeting 

The  next  Pilot  Study  Meeting  is  scheduled  for  May  20 to 22, 
1997  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  Leadership  (United  States 
Army  War  College)  in  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  Working  group  session  of  Area  1  is  to  be  held  in 
Washington  DC  onj  anuary  20  and  21, 1997.  An  outline  for 
the  analysis  of  indicators  of  environment  and  security 
issues  as  well  as  conceptual  issues  regarding  the  modeling 
are  to  be  discussed. 
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APPENDIX  M 


Subgroup  #3,  Threat  Assessment  and  Policy 

Responses 


Assessment  of  environmental  security  threats 

•  Comparative  threat  assessment  of  major  global  and  regional 
environmental  problems 

•  Integrated  regional  threat  assessment 

Policy  responses  for  preventing  environmentally 
induced  serious  conflicts 

•  Environmental  and  development  policy 

•  Foreign  and  security  policy 


Slide  1 
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Assessment  of  Environmental  Security  Threats 

•  Comparative  assessment  of  major  regional  and  global 
environmental  problems  and  their  security  relevance? 

To  what  extent  will  NATO  and  other  regions  relevant  to 
NATO  be  threatened  by  environmentally  induced  security 
risks? 


-  Step  1:  selection  of  problems,  estimating  security  relevance 

-  Step  2:  conducting  case  studies  to  verify  results  of  step  1 

Integrated  regional  threat  assessment 

-  Assessing  the  degree  of  threat  to  the  NATO  region 

-  Identifying  regions  of  interest  to  NATO  most  prone  to  be  the 
place  of  environmentally  induced  conflicts. 
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Policy  responses  for  preventing  environmentally  induced 

serious  conflict 

•  Different  levels  of  policy  activity  (global,  regional,  bilateral) 

•  Different  stages  of  policy  interventions  (before  and  after  conflict 
exists) 

•  Policy  approaches  at  national,  regional  and  international  level  are 
appropriate 

Devel  opment  pol  i  cy 

•  Sound  environmental  management  is  closely  related  to  social, 
economic  and  political  matters 

•  Development  policy  has  to  stabilize  social,  economic  and  political 
conditions 
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International  Environmental  Policy 
...Focusing  on 

•  International  environmental  law  and  regimes  (global  and  regional 
environmental  agreements) 

•  Non-govemmental  options 

•  International  and  regional  organizations  including  NATO  as  well 
as  UN,  EU,  MERCOSUR,  ASEAN,  etc. 

New  international  institutions 
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